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impossible attitude for the would-be evangelist. The truth 
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left of any substance. And this is the hopeless position to 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


WAS three years old when 
I British guns shelled Lhasa 
and the Dalai Lama fled to 
India. Imperialism, as I now 
know, wasn’t a naughty word 
in those days, except among 
Communists and the like—and 
there’s irony for you. I haven't 
the slightest doubt that in the 
long run the average Tibetan 
will be better off under Chinese 
rule. Science will do him more 
good than magic. He will have 
health services, roads, radio, and 
so on. Rapacious landlords will 
not bleed him white. He won't 
have to support armies of 
monks by the sweat of his 
brow. But he can hardly be 
expected to see so far ahead. 
He doesn’t mind dirt and he 
likes his superstitions. He isn’t 
rebelling against his taskmasters 
but against the invaders. I have 
a good deal of sympathy with 
him and I wish he could have 
been handled more gently. 
The Dalai Lama _ himself 
seems to have been torn between 
two worlds. It looks as though 
he hoped for a compromise at 
the eleventh hour but was 
hustled, though not literally ab- 
ducted, by the Old Gang who 
had everything to lose by 
change. There could be no re- 
treat into a Vatican City once 
the Papal Estates had gone. 


Land of Illusion 

O western mystagogues the 

high altitudes of Tibet are 
still repositories of the Higher 
Wisdom. So persistent is the 
myth that I was not surprised 
to find The Times correspond- 
ent reporting thick cloud cover 
when the Dalai Lama crossed 
the Himalayas, and more than 
hinting that the lamas had been 
up to their old tricks. The 
story was spoiled by later re- 
ports that the fugitives had been 
spotted from the air, but not 
molested. But even if magic 
and miracles were as good as 
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YOGI AND COMMISSAR IN TIBET 


the credulous believe they make 
a pretty poor showing against 
science. Telepathy is no match 
for wireless and flying lamas 
can’t compete with a helicopter. 


Seal of Confession 


N awkward problem faced 
the recent Convocation of 
Canterbury and divided the 
Two Houses at York. If a 
murderer confesses to a priest 
(CofE) and then an innocent 
man is sentenced to death for 
the crime, what should the 
priest do? By keeping silent the 
unhappy clergyman allows a 
man to be hanged for a murder 
he has not committed. But if 
he speaks out he breaks the 
seal of confession. Worse still, 
if the judge orders him to speak 
and he refuses he can be sent 
to prison for contempt of court. 
But there is another dilemma. 
To incorporate the inviolability 
of confession in Canon Law 
invites a clash with the Crown. 
Parliament would have to ap- 
prove. That is one of the penal- 
ties of being an_ established 
Church. But you can’t have 
your cake and eat it. 


How to Keep Secrets 
I CAN’T imagine an English 
judge trying to force a priest 
to talk. The power is there, of 
course, but it belongs to the 
days of the rack. The Jesuits 
who knew all about the Gun- 
powder Plot in advance were 
shockingly treated, but they 
held out. I can’t recall the de- 
tails of the great controversy 
that raged in the last century 
over this episode, but Victorian 
evangelicals felt there was some- 
thing sinister about auricular 
confession. It was widely be- 
lieved —and still is by some 
people—that you had to pay for 
absolution. On a more serious 
level there was concern about the 
doctrine of equivocation which 


the controversy brought to light. 
It comes to this: you are 
never allowed to tell a lie, but 
sometimes an untruth is not a 
lie. Accused of being slippery in 
argument—as, indeed, he was— 
Newman flared up with his 
famous, melodramatic retort 
that it would be better for the 
whole of mankind to perish 
than to tell one venial lie. If 
you believe that nonsense you 
must obviously extricate your- 
self from its absurd conse- 
quences by logical ingenuity. 
Hence the doctrine of the casu- 
ists that if you are asked to 
divulge a secret, and if silence 
would give the show away, you 
are entitled to deny all know- 
ledge of it provided you say to 
yourself, silently, ‘Secrets apart 
* It is rather like crossing 
your fingers. Personally, I would 
tell a thumping lie. 


Bastard Science 

EXPECTED the editor of the 

American Truth Seeker to 
make a warm rejoinder to my 
description of ‘the oldest free- 
thought paper in the world’ as 
the babblings of senility. He 
prefaces his remarks by saying 
that I am ‘a learned man’. Alas, 
I am not and the soft soap 
won't wash. But after this 
compliment the gloves are off 
and he charges me (and The 
Humanist) with conducting a 
war on science. By science he 
means the theory—unknown to 
any geneticist of my acquaint- 
ance—that the colour of a man’s 
skin is correlated with his in- 
telligence. He also implies that 
black skin confers high fertility 
and a propensity to crime. If 
you don’t believe this fantastic 
nonsense—well, you are a Com- 
munist. You are duped by 
Lysenko. You take the ‘un- 
scientific’ view that ‘educating 
the Negro for a few generations 
will make his brain equal to that 
of a white man’. 
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Ghana humanists (1. to r.): T. Pels 


The Red smear was the great 
weapon of the late and un- 
lamented MacCarthy, and to 
bring in the Jews for good 
measure is familiar tactics. The 
equally unlamented Herr Strei- 
cher perceived some mysterious 
connection and was silly enough 
to have thought that Jews must 
have black skins, cunningly dis- 
guised. ‘As we have said be- 
fore’, Mr Charles Smith writes, 
‘the Jews who lead the coloured 
people to conquest, have the 
white Gentiles by the testicles. 

* When so-called freethink- 
ers—supposedly carrying on the 
tradition of Thomas Paine— 
descend to this sort of language 
my epithet of ‘nauseating drivel’ 
seems too mild. 


Protestant Inquisitor 


CORRESPONDENT in Switzer- 
land, whose indignation I 
share, tells me of the homage 
paid in Geneva on the anni- 
versary of Calvin’s death (May 
27) and the failure of the Swiss 


authorities to do 
Calvin's most famous victim, 
Michael Servetus. The Nazis 
destroyed a statue to Servetus 
in Annemasse, and the only 
memorial in Geneva, where he 
was burnt at the stake, under 
Calvin’s Reign of the Saints, is 
an obscure stone monument in 
an eastern suburb bearing an 
ambiguous inscription. The 
death of Servetus, it says, was 


justice to 


‘an error which was that of his 
age’—not really the fault of 
Calvin. I know, of course, that 
Catholics talk in the same 
fashion about the Inquisition. 
Servetus escaped the 
clutches of that tribunal only 
to be tried by the Reformers 
because of his heretical views 
on the Trinity. He said he 
could not find the doctrine in 
the Scriptures. Nobody both- 
ered that he was a great anato- 
mist and had anticipated Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

If Calvin had had his way 
the Reformation would not have 
proved a means of liberation. 
This dour fanatic caused a boy 
of twelve to be beheaded for 
striking his father. I met a neo- 
Calvinist recently—a very able 
scientist—who tried to tie up 
the abominable doctrine of Pre- 
destination with Cybernetics. Of 
all the aberrant forms of Christ- 
ianity Calvinism seems to be the 
most obnoxious. 


From Ghana to Rome 


Gu Rationalists have re- 
cently held a highly suc- 
cessful conference. The energetic 
secretary of this RPA branch, 
Lieut R. C. K. Hewlett, tells me 
that he has just returned from 
Italy without, however, catch- 
ing Roman fever. He writes: 
‘IT had audience twice with the 
Pope and once with the Abbot 


, ]. Dotchey, W. E. Ghartey, R. C. K. Hewlett, K. A. Mensah, E. Nuworzah 


of Monte Cassino, but still re- 
main the pagan that I am, un- 
convinced, unconverted, and 
still upholding that thinking 
must be done with the brain 
and not with the heart.” He was 
a delegate from Ghana to the 
Annual General Assembly of the 
World Veteran’s Federation. 


A Wreath for Housman 


ENTENARIES are becoming as 
thick as leaves on Vallom- 
brosa, but I should like to con- 
tribute a sprig of rue to A. E. 
Housman, born a hundred years 
ago. My highbrow friends look 
upon him somewhat patroniz- 
ingly. He does not meet their 
demand for harshness and ob- 
scurity. Housman’s scale may 
have been limited, but he sang 
sweetly and mournfully of the 
brevity of youth and the per- 
manence of death. If he had 
been born later he might have 
been acclaimed by the coteries 

because of his ‘tragic sense’. 
He certainly had a chip on 
his shoulder and I am thankful 
that it caused those irrational 
outbursts, those uprushes from 
the unconscious—<all them what 
you will—which have given us 
a few of the most exquisite 
verses in the English language. 
Yet it took two years to sell 
the first 500 copies of A Shrop- 
shire Lad, and the author’s pro- 

fit was £2 Ss 3d. 

Hector HAwtTon 
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that he was so prophetic as to have declaimed 

Tom Paine is Dead : Long Live Abe Lincoln! 
in 1809, the year in which Paine died and Lincoln 
was born; and of course that is understandable. 
What is neither understandable nor forgivable is 
that, in the hundred and fifty years since, none of 
the prophets of ‘ Officialdom’ has sought to pro- 
claim in retrospect this essential truth. Lincoln 
is the cat they kill by choking it with cream; 
Paine the one they submerge and kill by drown- 
ing. The object of the killers is the same. 

This year there have been celebrations at official 
levels in the United States of Lincoln's 150th 
birthday. Pilgrimages to view that portion of 
the field at Gettysburg ‘ dedicated to those who 
gave their lives that the nation might live’ were 
organized with the efficiency (and all mod. cons.) 
characteristic of the enterprising American adver- 
tising practitioner. Wandering in the jungle of 
*‘ Building Lots’ into which the hallowed ground 
has largely been transformed—or gazing upon 
the forest of estate agents’ boards fluttering from 
the roof-tops and garden gates like the new 
national flag, the pilgrims may have recalled 
Lincoln’s ‘they have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract’. And wondered? Or they 
may simply have concluded that Lincoln just 
didn’t understand the real-estate business. 

Elsewhere in the world celebrations of Abe’s 
birthday were held at other levels and in London 
an exhibition in his honour was held in—of all 
places—The Tea Centre, barely a stone’s throw 
from the windows through which George III and 
his circus must often have looked down upon the 
centre of empire, Piccadilly. One can imagine 
Lincoln at the show and making an ‘after tea- 
party’ speech: ‘A hundred and ninety and seven 
years ago (1772) our forefathers brought forth 
quite a different cup of tea’. 

When he delivered the famous address he was 
not of course thinking especially of Boston, Mass. 


[: has never been claimed on behalf of anyone 
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TOM PAINE’S FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM 


by MICHAEL BENNETT 


Left: Thomas Paine token. Right: Paine using a drum 
as a desk during the War 


By ‘here brought forth’ he meant Trenton, NJ, 
for it was at Trenton that the New World was 
indeed brought forth eighty-seven years before. 

The propositions so well expounded by Lincoln 
were in essence, and in some measure in actual 
words, written by Thomas (or, as he preferred, 
“Tom ’) Paine, and they might in a way be called 
the birth certificate of the New World. Had Paine 
not written them at the.moment he did there 
might never have been a Lincoln to re-affirm and 
re-state them. 

It was Christmas eve, 1775 ; the darkest hour of 
the American Revolution. Above Trenton Falls, 
Washington had scraped from the bottom of the 
barrel five thousand ill-clad (many were almost 
naked), starving, dispirited militiamen, exhausted 
by retreats. Poised against them, ready for the 
final blow to take Philadelphia and finish the 
American Army off, Lord Howe had thirty thous- 
and, including the most formidable soldiers of the 
time, the Hessians, German mercenaries, whose 
conduct towards the population marked them out 
as the forefathers of the storm-troopers to come. 

The only thing that had slowed down Howe’s 
advance was the weather, with its terrible storms. 
floods, frost, and fog. Washington’s one faint 
spark of hope was the overdue arrival of General 
Lee and his three thousand men. Writing a last 
despairing Christmas message home to his family, 
Washington gave it as his opinion that ‘ Nothing 
can save it [Philadelphia] but General Lee’s 
speedy arrival’. He did not yet know that Lee 
and his 3,000 men were already taken prisoner. 
Though he never doubted the eventual outcome, 
Washington expressed the fear that it might lie 
heavily under a cloud for a long time to come. 

An attack had been decided upon. The deci- 
sion was neither due to Washington’s genius nor 
to any other factor that various military historians 
have foisted on it since. It was due to the one 
simple fact that there was nothing else to do 
but attack. There was no golden bridge over 
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which to withdraw until better times. Had there 
been it is doubtful if many of the militiamen 
would have crossed it. 

Long retreats, the weakening of the population, 
now prepared to seek protection against the 
Hessians by surrendering to Lord Howe rather 
than resisting, all these things had obscured the 
original aims of the war; and it was the aim that 
was missing until Tom Paine provided it that 
Christmas. It was only after he had seen the 
words and seen their effect upon his soldiers 
that Washington stated his considered view to be 
that Paine was worth a whole new army. 

Around the camp fire, in mud and slush and 
fog and cold and hunger, to all of which he 
seemed oblivious, Tom Paine worked away and 
wrote his first Crisis. It went to the printers at 
the same time, by the same messengers who took 
Washington’s last message to his family. The first 
copies were sent up to Trenton Falls to the ad- 
vanced pickets and guard units; and so stirred 
was Washington on reading the manifesto that 
he ordered every corporal to read it aloud to his 
men. It not only rallied the army, it rallied the 
Congress, the Government, it rallied America! 
Never in the history of the struggle for a just 
cause has the written word been so immediate, 
decisive, and far-reaching in its effect. This is 
what the starving, shivering soldiers heard as their 
Christmas message: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of his country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict the more glorious the 
triumph: what we obtain too cheap we esteem too 
lightly; ‘tis dearness only that gives everything its 
value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price 
upon its goods; and it would be strange indeed if so 
celestial an article as Freedom should not be highly 
rated, 

It was with the words * These are the times that 
try men’s souls’ that the militia attacked, and 
with such purpose and inspiration that Howe and 
his Hessians were scattered like chaff in the wind. 
When New Year’s Day dawned in thick fog it 
dawned upon that new world, ‘conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal’. It was for that same new 
world and those same principles that the great- 
grandsons of America fought; and with the same 
full measure of devotion; and against the same 
old slave-owners! 


The greatest men of his time recognized his 
greatness at the time, and there is ample evidence 
of the high regard in which he was held by 
Washington, Jefferson, Lee, and later by Cobbett, 
Blake, Lafayette, Danton, in fact by everybody 
who was anybody at all. This son of a Norfolk 
stays-maker and Quaker was probably more 
than any other single person the founder of the 
United States, the founder of the Declaration of 
Independence, Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
His influence was as great, if not greater, in France 
as in America and England. The English ruling 
class never did, and never have, forgiven him. 

William Blake had to beg him to go to France, 
and he got beyond Dover only by the skin of his 
teeth, for the ‘Law’ was after him and not for 
the first or last time. The ‘outlaw’ landed at 
Calais to find the entire town turning out to meet 
and greet him, for they had just elected him as 
their deputy to Paris. 

Even Napoleon, fresh from the victories of the 
Italian campaign, visited him and said he slept 
with a copy of Paine’s Rights of Man under his 
pillow. But Napoleon is also reported to have 
said this of Machiavelli’s classic Art of War and 
The Prince and of other books, and one wonders 
whether or not he may have had a travelling 
lending library with him. At all events, he hadn't 
benefited much from Paine’s work, for he was 
notoriously a most muddled thinker except on 
strictly limited military questions, and under the 
circumstances of the time he could hardly have 
helped being a ‘ military genius’. 

Neither flattery and fame, nor prison and blame, 
seemed to alter Paine’s outlook and steadfastness 
of mind and purpose. He was able to rise above 
all the petty and the mean and the pomp because 
he was truly great. Other men have become great 
because they were able to respond to the condi- 
tions of their times; but his greatness lies in 
that he did so much to produce the conditions 
themselves. 

His was an outlook that regarded all pheno- 
mena in Nature and society as many-sided, con- 
flicting yet always in motion. Hegel may have 
been the first to phrase the principles of dialectics 
into that peculiar obscure language of German 
philosophers which ensures no one will ever be 
able to understand what it’s all about, but 
Paine was a philosopher whose world outlook was 
dialectical and profound. The German classical 
philosophers were influenced by the French Revo- 
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lution and then only in the sense of having a 
revolution of the mind, while leaving the State, 
bureaucracy, and the rest to Bismarck. Paine’s 
was the philosophy which helped release the forces 
of revolution; the system of ideas which, once 
they grip the masses, become themselves a mater- 
ial, liberating force. 

Paine even applied his outlook to gunpowder, 
being certain that so destructive a power could 
also be harnessed and tamed for constructive use. 
In this he was ahead of the nuclear physicists. 
His Iron Bridge over the Weir marked and marks 
him as one of the world’s pioneer bridge-builders 
and his work on the application of steam to 
ships as one of the inventors of the steamship. 

As he raised the banner of equality among 
races and sexes in social affairs and incurred the 
displeasure of slave-owners and those with slavish 
minds, so he also offended the hierarchy of the 


established Church by his libertarian, rational 
approach to the worship of God by men. The 
hierarchy and the slave-owners were always able 
to sink differences in their common cause; and 
between them they have managed to suppress 
Tom Paine for some generations now. 

Two generations have passed since Moncure 
Conway’s heroic endeavour exposed the slanderers 
of Tom Paine, and a few men have devoted a 
great deal of their time to trying to present Paine 
in his correct light and occupying his rightful 
place in history. Among these was the late Adrian 
Brunel, who died last year and whose work is 
being carried on by his son Christopher. There 
are a few new voices stirring and a few who have 
newly discovered or rediscovered Tom Paine ; and 
those who have done so will, like the writer, be 
eternally grateful to Conway, Jackson, Gimbel, 
Brunel, and a few others for making this possible. 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXIX 


THE HUMANISM 


OF H. G. WELLS 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Truth is the watchword to release man from his self-made prison 


HEN H. G. Wells died in 1946, sighs 
of relief went up in many quarters. 
After eighty years, this incorrigible 


man was safely out of the way. His books would 
be forgotten, his dreams and Utopias would fade 
away, and the world could go on as before. And 
it is true that his reputation has faded, as always 
when a popular writer dies. Nevertheless his 
books still sell, and the young read his books. His 
work still affects thought and action throughout 
the world. He was a prophet and a guide, pointing 
to a new world, and for that he is read and loved 
and hated still. 

To be all this, Wells had to be both more and 
less than a novelist. Although friendly with Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad, and Ford Madox Hueffer, 
he refused to cultivate the art of the novel; he 
said he was a journalist, using fiction as his 
medium: 

The important point which I tried to argue with 
Henry James was that the novel of completely con- 
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sistent characterization arranged beautifully in a story 
and painted deep and round and solid no more 
exhausts the possibilities of the novel than the art of 
Velasquez exhausts the possibilities of the painted 
picture. 


Whether one accepts this point, argued at length 
in his Experiment in Autobiography, or not, Wells 
himself acted on it, and used the novel as a 
vehicle for ideas. The trouble with the novel’ or 
play of ideas is that its interest fades as the ideas 
date. This can be seen with much of Wells; only 
where, despite his creed, he was an artist does his 
work live, and also where his ideas have not dated. 
Wells knew this, and did not care: he looked 
forward with equanimity to his Outline of History 
being forgotten, replaced by a better educational 
work, together with his Science of Life and Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. As the new 
education he wanted is still far off, these books 
have not dated as he hoped. 

Wells first gained real success as a writer of 
scientific romances, but he did not stop there: 
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H. G. Wells, 1866-1946 


(Karsh of Ottawa) 


In the course of two or three years I was welcomed 
as a second Dickens, a second Bulwer Lytton and a 
second Jules Verne. But also I was a second Barrie, 
though J.M.B. was hardly more than my contem- 
porary, and, when I turned to short stories, I became 
a second Kipling. I certainly, on occasion, imitated 
both these excellent masters. Later on I figured also 
as a second Diderot, a second Carlyle and a second 
Rousseau. 


It was the variety of his work, he observes in his 
Autobiography, that saved him from being a 
second anybody. But the scientific romances were 
his great success; something of their spirit was 
with him to the end: The Shape of Things to 
Come contains sketches within the sociological 
discussion written in the old manner. But in the 
early work his scientific story-telling is beyond 
anything that the painstaking Verne could achieve, 
and quite removed from present-day ‘ scienti- 
fiction’. Take, for an example, the opening of 
The War of the Worlds: 


No one would have believed, in the last years of 
the nineteenth century, that human affairs were being 
watched keenly and closely by intelligences greater 
than man’s and yet as mortal as his own; that as men 
busied themselves about their affairs they were 
scrutinized and studied, perhaps almost as narrowly as 
a man with a microscope might scrutinize the tran- 
sient creatures that swarm and multiply in a drop of 
water .. . Across the gulf of space, minds that are 
to our minds as ours are to those of the beasts that 
perish, intellects vast and cool and unsympathetic 


regarded this earth with envious eyes, and slowly and 
surely drew their plans against us. And early in the 
twentieth century came the great disillusionment. 

Few readers can ignore that opening, and 
doubtless half a century and more ago, before the 
complacency of Western man was shaken, it cut 
even deeper than today. Throughout the scien- 
tific romances there is this uncanny sense of as 
yet unrealized possibilities in the world we know. 
This is the real imaginative quality which makes 
the stories readable for the intelligent reader, 
whereas most Science Fiction is tedious by its 
lack of imagination and is mere fantasy. 

The sociological bent, though, comes out in the 
early stories; The Time Machine gives an analysis 
of man’s future, still not irrelevant: it may seem 
absurd to think of the workers becoming horrible 
morlocks in the depths of the earth, but such a 
trend exists in our civilization. Wells knew the 
dangers inherent in the misuse of science; The 
Island of Dr Moreau shows the results of using 
science without humanity, and the chapter on the 
Sayers of the Law has an imaginative horror not 
equalled until Huxley’s Brave New World, which 
indeed is Dr Moreau’s Island, as also is Animal 
Farm. Wells believed that science could save the 
world, and knew it could destroy it. 

Although Wells was in a sense a_ second 
Dickens, his criticism of society was different. 
Dickens was satisfied with society, provided it 
was reformed and people were benevolent, but 
Wells knew that society needed changing com- 
pletely. He was not the complete optimist, like 
Dickens ; he knew there was evil in mankind, but 
thought there was enough intelligence to bring 
about the necessary revolution. In The Salvaging 
of Civilization in 1921 he said that his new world 
was only the other side of the door, but added 
‘I do not know—I do not dare to believe—that 
I shall live to hear that key grating in the lock’. 
When at the end of his life, in Mind at the End of 
its Tether, he despaired: ‘My own temperament 
makes it unavoidable for me to doubt . . . that 
there will not be that small minority which will 
succeed in seeing life through to the end.’ That 
final despair was only the despair of an old man 
—and an impatient one. 

As time passed, Wells brought more sociological 
discussion into his novels. Sometimes it is bril- 
liant, as is his description of New York in The 
War in the Air, but more often it is pedestrian. 
All the time the newspaper reviewers were 
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lamenting that he did not write more like The 
History of Mr Polly; they wanted him to settle 
down to writing the same novel fifty times over, 
like Farnol and Deeping. For the trouble was 
that, with his immense public, he was using his 
novels to spread quite scandalous ideas of social 
and moral reform. Look at that dreadful book 
Ann Veronica; and the cry for revolution and 
socialism! The man was positively dangerous: 
take The Outline of History, which the old- 
fashioned teachers and parsons and gentry ignored 
but which ordinary people were reading all over 
the world, giving them all sorts of ideas that made 
the established correct views seem so much poppy- 
cock. And as they couldn’t ignore him, they began 
a system of derogatory criticism, which lasts to 
this day. This contends that the sort of things 
Wells wrote that really mattered were his Dicken- 
sian novels, of which Mr Polly was the best; 
some of his short stories were ‘good entertain- 
ment’; and his sociological ideas are completely 
out of date and are best forgotten. 


World Government 

There is no doubt that Wells’s hopes for a new 
world have not been realized; but this does not 
mean that his ideas of what was needed were 
wrong. They boil down to three imperatives, 


stated in Phoenix as follows: 


First, the establishment of an overriding federal 
world control of transport and inter-state communica- 
tions throughout the entire world. 

Secondly, the federal conservation of world 
resources, and 

Thirdly, the subordination of all the federated 
states of the world to a common fundamental law. 
If these imperatives are accepted as facts, then it 
is necessary to readjust political activities accord- 
ingly. Wells gave way to despair because few 
people did accept them as facts. It was his sense 
of the urgency of the human situation which 
impelled him to thrust aside impatiently all talk 
of the art of the novel; that sort of thing could 
wait—get the revolution over first! 

Wells had many deficiencies, and knew it; but 
the training in biology of his early years gave a 
consistent point of view to his thought which 
enabled him to evade many of the traps into 
which the more conventionally educated fall. He 
was never deceived by legalistic or economic 
modes of thought, He saw all the constitutions 
and institutions of mankind as transitory things, 
to be changed whenever human _ intelligence 
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demanded a change. He was philistine in his 
attitude to tradition, but, even though he disposed 
of the arts in a section headed ‘The Surplus 
Energy of Mankind’ in The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind, he did not think that art 
did not really matter. He believed there was a 
world of beauty behind the world we see, and he 
wanted his world state to be one where everyone 
would be free and healthy and educated, and 
one where every man and woman could enter 
into the real world of beauty. 


Truth the Watchword 


Wells was not a great novelist like James or 
Conrad ; he had neither the subtlety of mind nor 
the desire to be so. But he sought the truth, and 
was humble about his abilities. Any idea of 
artistic immortality he sacrificed for his work of 
trying to save the world. The task was urgent, 
and throughout his life he repeated the funda- 
mental common sense of his beliefs, and he did 
not much care how he did it or whom he hurt 
in the process. 

In spite of this attitude he wrote some books 
which will not be forgotten even when the changes 
for which he fought all his life have come about. 
And if those changes are not brought about it 
will not matter, for there will be no one to read 
them anyway. As he passes into history, Wells 
can be viewed more calmly, and the humanist of 
today will do well to look through the immense 
pile of Wells’s writings again and see how much 
has already been accepted, without acknowledg- 
ment, as part of the new world which is struggling 
into being (for example, Wells is the ‘only 
begetter’ of the Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations; he initiated this in the early 
days of the war). But he will also see how much 
remains to be brought into effect; above all in 
the field of education. How vital this is can best 
be shown by what Wells wrote in The Salvaging 
of Civilization, reminding us of how little has 
been achieved in the thirty-eight years since: 

The key to all our human disorder is organized 
education, comprehensive and universal. The watch- 
word of conduct that will clear up all our difficulties 
is, the plain truth. Rely upon that watchword, use 
that key with courage and we can go out of the prison 
in which we live; we can go right out of the condi- 
tions of war, shortage, angry scrambling, mutual 
thwarting and malaise and disease in which we live; 
we and our kind can go out into sunlight, into a 


sweet air of understanding, into confident freedoms 
and a full creative life—for ever. 


HUMANISM GONE WRONG 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


This year is the centenary of Fitzgerald’s 
translation of the ‘Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam 


certain salient attitudes towards the problems 

of human life and the universe at large. Of 
these, one of the most persistent has been hedon- 
ism, the doctrine that pleasure is the chief good. 
It is an attitude which derives from a mixture of 
concepts. The universe shows a supine indif- 
ference to the fates of men, and by its complexity 
and vastness defeats their pygmy efforts to divine 
its meaning. By contrast, human life is small and 
brief, devoid of significance in a cosmos so vast. 
Eat, drink and be merry, tomorrow you die. 

Of this medley of attitudes, perhaps the best 
known and even greatest expression is the famous 
‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam’ as ‘ translated’ by 
Edward Fitzgerald. The story of how the poem 
came to be written and its later history are one 
of the most interesting episodes in our literature. 

Omar Khayyam lived at Naishapur in Persia in 
the eleventh century AD. Very little is known of 
his life. He was a tent-maker by profession until 
a friend of his youth, who had risen to a high 
position, was able to grant him an annual pen- 
sion. Thereafter, Omar led the life of a scholar 
with especial interest in the study of astronomy 
and poetry. The poem consists of his reflections 
on life written in stanzas of four lines each, the 
word ‘ Rubaiyat ’ meaning ‘ quatrains’, It is un- 
likely that the poem would ever have become 
known in England had it not been for its ‘ trans- 
lator’, Edward Fitzgerald. Officially, he must be 
called its translator since there is no other word 
to express his relationship to the poem. The word 
is entirely inadequate, however, for in its expres- 
sion of Omar’s sentiments the poem reveals a 
mixture of translator and creative artist which is 
indefinable. 

Edward Fitzgerald was born of well-to-do 
parents near Woodbridge in Suffolk in 1809. When 
old enough he went to King Edward VI Gram- 
mar School at Bury St Edmunds and thence to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he lived the 
leisurely life of an average student, not working 
too hard, not obsessed by scholarship, but enjoy- 


[- the course of his history man has developed 


ing the life and atmosphere of the university. 
When he left there he continued to lead the life 
of a comfortable man-of-letters, spending periods 


‘in France and counting among his friends such 


notabilities as Tennyson, Thackeray, and Carlisle. 

He ended this free, comfortable, bachelor exis- 
tence when, at the age of forty-seven, he married 
Lucy Barton, a woman a few months older than 
himself. The marriage, into which Fitzgerald 
entered reluctantly, was not a success. After an 
unhappy six months, during which Fitzgerald 
looked back longingly on the ease and freedom of 
his former life, the couple separated, at first tem- 
porarily, and then, in August 1857, for good. 

A few months before he married, Fitzgerald 
visited some old friends of his, the Cowells, who 
were about to depart for India. Under the influ- 
ence of the husband, Fitzgerald had, in 1852, 
begun to study Persian. While on his farewell 
visit, he read Omar’s quatrains. Cowell, who had 
studied at Oxford, had found them among the 
Persian MSS of the Bodleian library and sent a 
copy to Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald set to work trans- 
lating the verses, and it is an interesting fact that, 
months later, during the temporary separation 
from his wife, he had little of his customary taste 
for his books with one exception, the ‘ Rubaiyat ’. 

His first attempt to get his translation published 
was a failure. The editor of the magazine to 
which he had submitted some of what he con- 
sidered the less immoral verses hesitated to pub- 
lish them, and so, in April 1859, Fitzgerald had 
these, together with some more verses, printed and 
sent them to Bernard Quaritch, a bookseller who 
specialized in oriental MSS. They were placed 
on sale at one shilling each, Fitzgerald kept forty 
copies but gave away only a few. 

The books attracted no attention and sold 
hardly at all. Two years later, Quaritch put them 
in the bargain box which stood outside his shop. 
Nearly another two years passed till, early in 
1861, some of the copies were sold and came to 
the notice of Rossetti and Swinburne. A little 
later the poem became popular in America owing 
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to an article written about it in an American 
literary magazine. The author’s identity became 
known, though only to a few literary people in 
Philadelphia. It was not till 1872 that any of 
Fitzgerald’s friends knew he was the author. 

The poem’s popularity at the time is not difficult 
to understand for it must have brought the echoes 
of another world into the drab didacticism of 
Victorian England, and that at a time when Vic- 
torian thought was beginning to revolt against the 
limitations imposed upon it by Christian theology. 

Apart from its literary merits, the poem is of 
particular interest to humanists for several rea- 
sons. The first is its agnosticism. It has been said 
that Omar was a believer in a supreme being, but 
there is little evidence of it in the poem, which 
exudes an atmosphere of agnosticism throughout. 
The word ‘agnosticism’ has gradually come to 
mean an attitude of ‘I don’t know’ towards such 
questions as the existence of a god or of an ulti- 
mate reality beyond this world. But the agnosti- 
cism of the poem is not of this kind. It is rather 
in the original and stricter meaning of the term 
that ‘ Nothing is known, or likely to be known, of 
the existence of a God or of anything beyond 
material phenomena ’. 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 


About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by that same Door as in I went. 


There was a Door to which I found no Key: 
There was a Veil past which I could not see. 
This agnosticism must have appealed to Fitz- 
gerald, who, like many of his contemporaries, 
found difficulty in accepting Christian beliefs while 
believing that religion was necessary for men. 
Secondly, the poem has a magnificent sense of 
time. It repeatedly emphasizes the vastness of 
time as opposed to that ‘One Moment in Anni- 
hilation’s Waste’ which is man’s brief individual 
life and it places his achievement in this perspec- 
tive. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep; 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, and he lies fast asleep. 


This appreciation of the immensity of time is 


characteristically humanist. The Christian pro- 
fesses to be greatly concerned with eternity and, 
indeed, many a clergyman has excused his lack of 
interest in social and economic injustice on the 
grounds that he is primarily concerned with the 
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greater task of preparing human souls for eternal 
life. But in spite of this professed concern, the 
Christian attitude is vitiated by the parochialism 
that is temporal as well as spatial. It tends to 
see man only within the time-limits of Christian 
history, and rests his significance and bases its 
attitudes on the birth of one particular individual. 

The humanist, by contrast, accepts as a condi- 
tion of his thinking not only the spatial vastness 
of the universe—the whole universe, not merely 
this earth—but the inconceivable immensity of its 
time-scale. He is prepared to admit—though not 
necessarily committed to believe—that the earth 
and the worid in its immediate neighbourhood are 
only one brief episode in an illimitable cosmic 
process of creation and decay, and that the human 
race may be only one of vast numbers of similar 
episodes in universal history. 

The poem’s agnosticism and sense of time are 
both acceptable to the humanist. So also is its 
emphasis on the enjoyment of this world. What 
he cannot accept is the conclusion drawn: 


Unborn Tomorrow and dead Y esterday, 
Why fret about them if Today be sweet? 


Humanism is a philosophy of struggle. The 
humanist recognizes the difficulties and pain in- 
volved in man’s evolution from his original primi- 
tive condition to a possible truly human status in 
which the potentialities of his being are effec- 
tively realized by their submission to rational 
guidance. He is prepared to recognize that this 
transition may never be achieved, and that even 
if it is, it may be of no cosmic significance. 

But while seeing man’s past and his possible 
cosmic irrelevance, he also sees him as he is now, 
and recognizes that there are within him possibi- 
lities of development to a creature and a way of 
existence which are worthwhile in and for them- 
selves. He is prepared, therefore, to work for 
this realization. This is the only possible attitude 
for him. He cannot evade the issue by taking 
refuge in short-sighted hedonism, or in some 
imagined future world in which all imperfections 
will be abolished, or in a fatalism which makes 
any struggle not worthwhile. 

Finally, it may be said that for the humanist 
the poem is worth reading because it stimulates 
him into defining his philosophy by a process of 
comparison and contrast. There are certain 
documents which have about them a ring of uni- 
versality. This is because they epitomize and 
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express such things as great movements in human 
history or the more salient human attitudes to 
the problems of human life and the universe. 
Their contents may vary greatly, from the sermon 
of the Buddha at Benares several thousand years 
ago to the Communist Manifesto of Marx and 


Engels in 1848. But all are part of the greater 
unity of man’s efforts to understand, and come 
to terms with, both the problems of his own 
society and those of the cosmos in which he lives. 
The ‘ Rubaiyat’ must rank with these, for as an 
expression of hedonism, it is unsurpassed. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN AUSTRALIA 


by EDWARD CRITCHLEY 


Catholic intervention in Australian politics threatened to dis- 
rupt the Labour movement, but the hierarchy itself was divided 


CCORDING to public opinion polls, 
A= 90 per cent of Australians are 

professing Christians. Rather more than a 
quarter of the population are Roman Catholics, 
slightly less than a quarter are Nonconformists, 
nearly 42 per cent are Anglicans. 

Proportionately more people go to church in 
Australia than in England, but there, as here. 
‘C of E’ is frequently a nominal description. 
The most regular churchgoers are Roman Catho- 
lics. But one of the statistical surprises is that 
divorce is more common among Catholics than 
among Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, and 
Congregationalists. 

There is far more antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants than in this country. The ‘ No 
Popery’ sentiment which was so strong in the 
early days has been kept alive by immigration 
and by the active part which the Church has 
played in politics. In recent years a considerable 
increase in immigrants from Southern Europe 
has given rise to unconcealed Protestant anxiety. 

One of the curious manceuvres to bypass the 
opposition to Italian immigrants was exposed in 
1953 when an amendment to the Land Settlement 
Bill was presented to the Victoria Legislative 
Assembly. It looked harmless enough. Certain 
land was to be made available ‘to approved 
persons or organizations for purposes of primary 
production ’. 

But when the procedure was challenged the 
Minister for Lands, Mr R. W. Holt, said, ‘I can- 
not go on with this’. He tore up the Bill before 
leaving the chamber, declared that it was opposed 
to everything he stood for, and resigned. 

It subsequently transpired that the amendment 


had been inspired by the Catholic Rural Move- 
ment, which wanted to use State-owned land 
designated for returned soldier development for 
the establishment of peasant communities of 
South European immigrants. To anyone unfami- 
liar with Australian politics this may not sound 
very startling, but in fact it was dynamite. 

All parties were broadly agreed on a Land 
Settlement policy which provided for large, not 
fully exploited estates being cut up into ‘living 
areas’, but not into the small holdings derisively 
described as ‘an acre, a goat, and a migrant’. 
To Labour it seemed to presage the introduction 
of a community of virtually second-class citizens 
inescapably tied to an economic system out of 
key with the main development. 

How, it may be asked, could such a proposal 
have been made by a Labour government? In 
the storm of controversy that broke it was evident 
that pressure groups had been at work. The lime- 
light was turned on the activities of Mr B. A. 
Santamaria, leader of a lay organization known as 
the Catholic Social Movement. 

The episode was described by a leading news- 
paper as ‘the first overt clash in the internecine 
warfare that was to rend the Labour movement, 
smash the Cain government, and divide the 
Australian Labour Party forces in the Federal 
Parliament ’. 

Right-wing Industrial Groups, drawing their 
strength from the Catholic element in the Labour 
movement, made a bid for power under the 
familiar guise of an anti-Communist drive. They 
were not content with the action already taken 
by the ALP against the Communists. They were 
out to gain control of the Labour Party and the 
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Archbishop Mannix (Aust. News & Inform. Bureau) 


Unions —the very charge they themselves had 
brought against the Communists. 

A bitter struggle began in which political and 
sectarian issues became hopelessly confused. - In 
1954 Dr Evatt came into open fight with the 
Groupers. They were outlawed by the ALP, 
which was thus split in the process. 

In Victoria the Groupers formed the Anti- 
Communist Labour Party. A similar party was 
set up in South Australia, Tasmania, and, later, 
Western Australia. In New South Wales the 
defeated Groupers formed the Democratic Labour 
Party, and this was followed by another break- 
away in Queensland. With the exception of the 
latter, all these splinter parties then united to form 
the Democratic Labour Party. 

Mr Tom Dougherty, general secretary of the 
Australian Workers’ Union, accused Mr Santa- 
maria of being ‘the master mind behind the 
Industrial Groups’. This was denied and even 
the Democratic Labour Party claimed to have no 
clerical ties. It sought to demonstrate its inno- 
cence by appointing Mr Alan Manning, a Pro- 
testant, as its first leader. He said that he would 
resign if the Party linked up with the Anti-Com- 
munist Labour Party. But the latter was its 
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parent and the family likeness was obvious. Mr 
Manning gave other reasons for resigning. The 
elusive Mr Santamaria hovered in the back- 
ground, but the ideology of his Catholic Social 
Movement was indistinguishable from that of the 
Democratic Labour Party. 

No one expects this Party to win elections, but 
it may exploit its nuisance value. Some of its 
supporters have the quixotic hope that if the 
Labour Party can be kept out of office long 
enough internal dissensions will destroy the ALP. 
There might then be an opportunity for a new 
Party with ostensibly radical aims to rise out of 
the ruins, drawing its spiritual inspiration from 
the Catholic social philosophy of Mr Santamaria’s 
Movement ’. 

How such an ambitious programme could be 
attempted ‘without visible means of support’ is 
a mystery. The air is thick with rumours, Elec- 
tioneering is expensive in Australia, but parties 
are not obliged to disclose the sources of their 
funds. We are left guessing where the money 
will come from. 

Yet to interpret this baffling situation purely as 
a Roman Catholic conspiracy to smash Australian 
Labour is to over-simplify it. The Groupers claim 
to have split the Labour Party, but at the same 
time they have also divided the Catholic hier- 
archy. They have the backing of Archbishop 
Mannix, but not of Cardinal Gilroy and the New 
South Wales bishops. 

Mr James McAuley, a leading Roman Catholic 
writer, makes this quite clear in an article in 
Modern Age: 

The open division among the Australian bishops 
and the determination of a minority of them to 
enforce on their own diocesan branches of ‘The 
Movement’ their own view of political tactics caused 
turmoil and confusion in the Church. The issue 
became fundamentally a question of clericalism versus 
the rights of laymen. Knowledgeable outsiders 
laughed cynically at protestations that the Church 
does not interfere in purely political matters when it 
was well known that some bishops were leading a 
private diocesan army of laymen along a line of 
political tactics on the plea of ‘ loyalty to the bishop ’. 
Meanwhile, the Communists hailed with delight the 
division and confusion in the Catholic ranks and 
advised the relative encouragement of the ‘ Gilroy 
Catholics’, who in their view were treading the 
same path as the ‘regime Catholics’ of Eastern 
Europe. 

The scandal of such a division within the 
Church could not be hushed up and in 1957 the 
Vatican intervened. It ruled that bishops must 
leave Catholic laymen to fight Communism in 
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their own way. There must be no private dio- 
cesan armies, no direct or indirect action in poli- 
tical or industrial affairs by members of the hier- 
archy. 

The issue, of course, was about tactics, not 
principle. Tactics that are suitable enough in 
Italy, for example, were seen to be harmful to 
the Church in the very different conditions that 
prevailed in Australia. Any display of clerical 
interference in politics would stir up the ‘No 
Popery’ sentiment which was far from extinct. 
Moreover, although the ALP had suffered a set- 
back as a result of amputating its Right-wing, it 
may well be strengthened in the long run by the 
purge of a Fifth Column. The Trojan horse was 
now outside the city gates. 

The machinations of the aged and fanatical 
Archbishop Mannix had been exposed and their 
clumsiness rebuffed by his superiors. He was the 
real sponsor of Catholic Action which set up its 
headquarters in Melbourne in 1938. He proudly 
declared that this was the best work of his 
episcopate. 

Catholic Action began as an organized attempt 
to formulate a social programme pretty much on 
the lines once advocated by Chesterton and Belloc. 
But it soon became evident that philosophical 
ideas look rather different on paper and in prac- 
tice. The mystical virtues attributed to peasant 
ownership led inevitably to an encouragement of 
Italian immigration, and—as many thought—con- 
stituted a threat to the ‘ Basic Wage ’, i.e. the legal 
minimum for unskilled workers. 

A country which is planning to double its 
population in twenty years is naturally on guard 
against a flood of immigrants accustomed to a 
low standard of living—peasants with the same 
religious faith, difficult to assimilate and quick to 
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multiply. The ideology of Santamaria’s movement 
was plainly not only anti-Communist but out of 
harmony with the way of life most Australians 
wanted. 

Yet there are cross-currents in Australia that 
are not found elsewhere and they cannot be under- 
stood without reference to its early history. To 
an outsider Catholic politicians, for example, seem 
more ‘radical’ in Australia than in most other 
countries. Again, although education has long 
been secularized, until about 1870 Catholic schools 
had enjoyed a State subsidy—the reverse of our 
own experience. 


Working-class Support 


The explanation is that the original Catholic 
population was mainly Irish and the Church had 
been obliged to take the side of its predominantly 
working-class supporters. In Europe, on the other 
hand, the Church’s alliance has long been with 
the aristocracy and wealthy landowners, The 
presence of so many Catholics in the Australian 
Labour movement is the outcome of special his- 
torical conditions. The temptation to use Catholic 
Labour to dominate the Labour Party and the 
unions became irresistible when the Cold War 
made Communists and Fellow Travellers a con- 
venient target. 

Many supporters of Catholic Action then felt 
their big chance had come, but they overplayed 
their hand. The various anti-Communist Labour 
Parties and the Democratic Labour Party were 
too indiscriminate in smearing their opponents as 
Reds. They lost the sympathy of many co-reli- 
gionists, and one veteran Senator protested that 
the Catholic Social Movement was ‘a _ secret 
society with secret cells in every ALP branch and 
every union ’. 

The tension between Catholics and Protestants 
is still too strong for any government to restore 
State aid to denominational schools. The strong- 
est card in winning the favour of one section of 
the public is probably the Roman Church’s toler- 
ance of gambling and drinking. 

Over-hasty as the Archbishop of Melbourne 
has proved to be, it is worth pondering on the 
remark he made when he arrived in Australia in 
1917: ‘Minorities have only to bide their time 
and use their power, and the opportunity will 
come to them.’ 

The events of the past decade are a salutary 
warning 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE TODAY 


by E. H. HUTTEN 


A physicist examines a recent attempt to show that the languages 
of science and religion are so different that they cannot conflict 


tant force in Western civi- 
lization today. It is no 
longer possible, as some Vic- 
torians tried to do, to fight 
science and hope to defeat it: 
for better or for worse, science 
has come to stay. The new 
defenders of religion who made 
their appearance after the last 
war are therefore busy arguing 
that science and religion are 
compatible. They use the most 
up-to-date jargon and are at 
home, or so it seems, with mod- 
ern science and philosophy. Yet 
it is still the same old story of 
two separate worlds. Science 
and religion, fact and _ belief, 
never meet and so they cannot 
come into conflict. 


Three Objections 


This is also the argument in 
Religion and the Scientific Out- 
look, by T. R. Miles (Alien & 
Unwin, 21s), though it is given 
a more streamlined formulation. 
Instead of worlds, we have lan- 
guages. The language of science 
and the language of religious 
parable do not mix and so they 
cannot lead to contradictions. 

The book is in three parts, 
and the reasoning in the first 
two is sound enough, at least if 
we are not too critical. The 
author, to begin with, exhibits 
his ‘philosophical tools’, which, 
he claims, are logical positivism, 
linguistic philosophy, and, in 
particular, the verification prin- 
ciple. He then examines mate- 
rialism, behaviourism, determi- 
nism, psychical research, and 
psycho-analysis as representa- 
tives of modern science and 
concludes that these theories 
have no bearing on religion. In 
the third part the author gives 
an account of Christian doc- 
trine. He pleads for its accep- 
tance by saying that religious 
statements are expressed in the 
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Sent tor is the most impor- 


language of parable: though 
literally meaningless, they are 
true by analogy. 

Let me begin with three 
general objections: the first is 
this. Materialism, determinism, 
and even behaviourism do not 
represent science, apart from 
the difficulty of stating exactly 
what these —isms are. They are 
metaphysical doctrines which, at 
best, are surplus interpretations 
of scientific theories, a gratui- 
tous addition or ornament to 
make science less abstract and 
formidable ; at worst, the —isms 
are mistaken and _ obsolete 
formulations of scientific truths. 
To prove that they are com- 
patible with religion does not in 
the least prove that religion is 
compatible with science. On the 
contrary, metaphysics is very 
much like religion—closer to 
irrational phantasy to 
scientific thinking. This is 
shown up by the dream-like 
vagueness and _all-embracing 
generality of metaphysics. 

The second objection is that 
the negative approach which the 
author takes—being on_ the 
defensive, as it were —is not 
enough. To show that science 
(or what he takes for science) is 
compatible with religion still 
leaves open the question whether 
or not religion is acceptable at 
all. Finally, there is the false 
method of ‘proving’ without 
Stating the premisses. Compati- 
bility or non-contradiction can 
be proved only within one sys- 
tem or theory; for ‘proof’ 
means deriving a conclusion 
from accepted axioms accord- 
ing to agreed rules. If you take 
two systems, with different 
axioms or premisses, you can- 
not decide anything between 
them by logic alone. To think 
that you can betrays a mistaken 
belief in the power of words. 

But let us look more closely 


at the arguments offered here. 
The author’s main tool is the 
verification principle. This states 
that a sentence describing a fact 
is meaningful only if it can be 
verified, at least in principle, by 
observing the fact in question. 
‘This table is heavy’ is a factual, 
meaningful sentence ; for we 
can weigh the table and so 
establish the truth (or falsity) 
of the sentence. “The absolute 
is heavy’ is a metaphysical sen- 
tence which, when taken as 
factual, has no meaning ; for 
we cannot observe the absolute 
and we do not know how to 
determine its weight: the sen- 
tence has no ‘cash-value’. 


The Meaning of Verification 


Without denying that, at one 
time, exaggerated claims have 
been made for the power of the 
principle, none were quite so 
sweeping as the author suggests. 
It is not true that value- 
sentences, e.g. ‘Do not kill’, 
were ever dismissed as mean- 
ingless. All that was claimed 
was that they are not of the 
type, “This table is heavy’, that 
is, they are not factual sen- 
tences. Such sentences have no 
factual meaning, therefore, but 
they do have an ‘emotive’ mean- 
ing: they exhort people to do, 
or not to do, something. 

The author is mistaken both 
about the power and about the 
nature of the verification prin- 
ciple. It is not a principle that 
is imposed, so to speak, from 
the outside by the authority of 
the philosopher. To say that 
factual sentences must be, in 
principle, verifiable by facts is 
merely stating in logical terms 
what we ordinarily mean by 
‘factual sentence’. The principle 
is only a logical (or semantic) 
criterion. Moreover, the mean- 
ing of a sentence depends on 
the context, or theory, or lan- 
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guage, to which the sentence in 
question belongs; for sentences 
change their meaning with con- 
text. This the author overlooks, 
and so his arguments are con- 
siderably weakened on occasion. 
The Big Stick 

Mr Miles’s method is to dis- 
miss as meaningless any state- 
ment that endangers his thesis. 
Wildly swinging his big stick— 
the verification principle—he 
does not mind where it comes 
down, on science or on religion. 
Thus he dismisses materialism 
and psychical research. Mate- 
rialism is exemplified by a sen- 
tence like ‘Nothing exists except 
matter’. This is a pronounce- 
ment about Being as such and 
involves, as every ontology, 
what the author calls the ‘abso- 
lute-existence mistake’. Such 
sentences are, at best, of the 
second order—that is, they 
recommend a certain way of 
speaking rather than describe a 
fact. 

Similarly, he concludes that 
to take the soul as a ‘para- 
physical entity’ is a category- 
mistake, in agreement with Ryle. 
But his reasons for saying so 
are curious. He declares that 
‘the purpose of introducing the 
word “soul” in a religious con- 
text is not... to give factual 
information’. To say ‘Man has 
a soul’ is not comparable to 
saying ‘A man has eyes’. This 
admission, I should have 
thought, diminishes _ religion 
more than a_ believer would 
want. 

Determinism, behaviourism, 
and psycho-analysis are equally 


claimed to be irrelevant to reli- 
gion. We must interpret them 
reasonably, Mr Miles demands, 
but ‘some rethinking of our reli- 
gious ideas is admittedly called 
for . . ., at least in so far as 
psycho-analysis is concerned. 
Thus he misinterprets what he 
calls Freud’s ‘anti-authoritarian- 
ism’ and ‘determinism’. Deter- 
minism, for example, is not only 
a metaphysical doctrine that 
deserves to be put into limbo: 
it also describes the attitude of 
always searching for causes and 
reasons, of never abandoning 
the possibility of a rational ex- 
planation. This interpretation 
which expresses the scientific 
attitude is never mentioned 
here. 


The Way of Silence 

The author gaily admits that 
it is meaningless to say that 
moral commands are ‘imposed 
by God’. But this he takes for 
the reason why ‘the argument 
that psycho-analytic theory 
shows that our religious and 
moral beliefs have a natural and 
not a supranatural origin need 
not .. . be taken seriously’. For 
it is equally meaningless either 
to assert or to deny any sentence 
involving ‘God’. This is the 
most astonishing use the verifi- 
cation principle has ever been 
put to. Because some belief has 
no ‘cash-value’, therefore it is 
acceptable! 

The defence of religion offered 
by Mr Miles is to place it out- 
side the reach of science in 
this manner. With one blow of 
the verification principle he 
abolishes literal theism. Sen- 
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tences like ‘God is love’ are 
literally meaningless. Religious 
statements belong to the lan- 
guage of parable and are ‘true 
by analogy’. Though facts may 
influence us in the choice of a 
particular parable, the truth of 
a ‘parabolic’ statement is not 
affected by fact. When we speak 
of God, he says, we are not 
looking for a ‘causal explana- 
tion such as a scientist might 
wish to invoke’. The same goes 
for ethics: there is no relation 
between ‘is’ and ‘ought’ state- 
ments, between value and fact. 
Parables are moral stories, for 
they have a message. The split 
is complete and absolute. 

But how can we understand 
a religious statement and find 
out whether it is true, if only 
by analogy? Here the scholastic 
turns into the mystic. He says 
that ‘the demand for objectivity, 
whether in the case of the 
theistic parable or . . . of moral 
assertions, must be met by the 
way of silence’. 

Surrender of Reason 

All the finely-spun, logical 
argument has led to no more 
than this surrender of reason. 
Anything goes in the language 
of parable. Thus astronomy and 
the assertion ‘In the beginning 
God created the heaven and 
earth’ can be made to be com- 
patible. The existence of evil 
does not affect the theistic 
parable. That prayers do not 
seem to be efficient in twentieth- 
century Britain does not prove 
anything against them. Men are 
descended from monkeys and 
are children of God at the same 
time. No more contradictions, 
no more conflict. 

All the difficulties that rational 
people tried to overcome by 
honest thinking are made to 
vanish by a trick—of inventing 
two worlds or two languages. 
But we live in one world and 
we speak one language only, 
not double-talk. We want an 
answer, not silence. The formula 
of ‘silence qualified by parables’ 
does not solve the conflict be- 
tween science and_ religion. 
Religion as a silent fairy story: 
is not this an admission of total 
defeat? 
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Albert Camus: Atheist and Rebel 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


The humanism of this great French novelist rests on 
the belief that man’s freedom lies in his integrity 


LBERT CAMUS, who 
Aw awarded in 1957 the 

Nobel Prize for literature, 
was once described in an Eng- 
lish newspaper as ‘a small-scale, 
soft-spoken Humphrey Bogart’. 
He was born in 1913, in the 
Algerian town of Mondovi. 
Camus has written of his birth- 
place as being ‘in a land of 
plenty on the shores of a happy 
sea’. Like so many North Afri- 
cans, his mother was of Spanish 
descent. Camus’s father, a farm 
labourer, was killed in 1914 at 
the first battle of the Marne. 
Thus, on the one hand, the boy 
Camus experienced the delights 
of a land of great natural beauty 
and abundance, and, on the 
other, the hard lot of the ‘have- 
nots’. 

Camus worked his way 
through the University of 
Algiers, where he studied philo- 
sophy in the Faculté des Lettres, 
obtaining his master’s degree for 
a thesis on Plotinus and St 
Augustine. As Albert Maquet 
remarks in a new and stimulat- 
ing monograph, Albert Camus: 
The Invincible Summer (John 
Calder, 22s): 


Studies, sports, poverty filled his 
life. To this was to be added the 
ordeal of a long illness that laid 
him low while he was studying for 
his final examination in _philo- 
sophy. It is not to be wondered 
at that a man whose will was thus 
tempered felt obliged one day to 
raise his voice, and in a message 
of grandeur. 


As a very young man Camus 
decided that he would dedicate 
his life to philosophy and art. 
His way was indeed to be diffi- 
cult, for he had to divide his 
time, American fashion, between 
studies and any kind of paid 
employment he could get. Thus 
he was successively a car acces- 
sories salesman, ship-broker and 
clerk, employments that must 
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have given him a valuable in- 
sight into the routine life from 
which the majority of men never 
escape. Passionately fond of 
the theatre, he founded an 
acting group with a few friends 
which was called L’Equipe (The 
Working Gang). He collabor- 
ated in a play, Revolt in the 
Asturias, influenced by _ the 
rising of the Oviedo miners in 
1934, This play was banned by 
the Algerian authorities, 


Witness for Liberty 
Undaunted, the young Camus 
and his friends went on to pro- 
duce Ben Jonson’s The Silent 
Woman, and adaptations from 
the works of Dostoevsky, Push- 
kin, Gorki, and André Gide. 
Although the publication of a 
few essays and contributions to 
the Algiers Republicain attracted 
little attention, Camus began to 
consider himself a writer. So, 
at the beginning of the Second 
World War, he left for Paris, 
where he found employment 
with the Paris-Soir. In June 
1940 he began work on his novel 
L’Etranger (The Outsider). After 
a brief return to Algiers he 
went back to a France stunned 
by defeat and Nazi occupation. 
Although to some extent a 
sick man—and Camus has long 
struggled against ill health— 
Albert Camus quickly threw in 
his lot with the team that edited 
the clandestine newspaper, 
Combat. ‘By his very function’, 
Camus declared, ‘the artist is a 
witness for liberty, and it is a 
justification for which he some- 
times has to pay dearly.’ Or 
again, he wrote, ‘It is not the 
combat which makes artists out 
of us, but art which compels us 
to be combatants’, a point of 
view that must surely startle the 
typical English writer. At the 
end of the War Camus took 
over the direction of Combat 


and the movement that had 
grown up around it. His un- 
signed editorials made a strong 
impression on French intellec- 
tual life. Here was a man who 
offered hope—l’espoir is one of 
his favourite words—and in 
terms that appealed to the 
French mind. Then in 1947 
Camus handed over to Claude 
Bourdet, who is today editor of 
that outspoken weekly, France- 
Observateur, one of the few 
journals that, rightly or wrongly, 
uncompromisingly said No! to 
de Gaulle. 

Camus’s work deeply 
charged with philosophical im- 
plications. He has written, in 
The Myth of Sisyphus: ‘There 
is but one truly serious philo- 
sophical problem: it is suicide.’ 
Suicide preoccupies Camus— 
also capital punishment, which 
he strongly opposes—because he 
has always been vitally con- 
cerned with the meaning of life 
and the ‘absurd walls’ by which 
he believes every human being 
is necessarily enclosed. If life 
really has no meaning, then 
logic—and Camus, though inter- 
national in outlook, thinks 
naturally in the traditional 
French way—demands suicide, 
although a man may continue to 
live from mere habit or because 
of the various societal pressures. 


Truth and Dignity 


Camus asserts that ‘To live is 
to make the absurd live. To 
make it live is, above all, to 
face it squarely. Unlike Eury- 
dice, when we avert our gaze, 
the absurd dies. Thus, revolt is 
one of the few coherent philo- 
sophical positions’. This state 
of mental revolt will, he believes, 
keep the mind on the alert, wide- 
awake—‘there is no finer spec- 
tacle than that of the intelli- 
gence at grips with a reality 
that transcends it’. Nor does he 
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hold out any guarantee that a 
man in this ideal state of revolt 
will obtain any compensation 
for his lonely and continued 
effort other than the satisfaction 
of uphelding truth and human 
dignity. 

That, then, is the way Camus 
affirms his essential humanism. 
M. Maquet quotes a French 
critic, Charles Moeller, who has 
concluded that Camus’s avowed 
atheism is more a refusal of 
God than an assertion of the 
impossibility of God. To this 
M. Maquet adds his own obser- 
vation that this atheism makes 
Camus ‘refuse any effort to find 
a transcendent truth’. 

Camus’s La Peste (The Plague) 
has deserved its wide acclaim. 
It describes in a style of surface 
objectivity the coming of a 
plague to Oran and the ways in 
which it affects a number of 
varied characters. On a deeper 


level the plague symbolizes the 
diseased condition of our time: 
violence, war, irrationality. The 
Plague is dramatic, never over- 
written and, because of the 
author’s meticulous attention to 
detail, carries conviction. One 


quotation from it, in reference 
to a character, Dr Rieux, might 
serve to throw light on its author: 


The language he used was that 
of a man who was sick and tired 
of the world he lived in—though 
he had much liking for his fellow 
men—and had resolved, for his 
part, to have no truck with injus- 
tice and compromises with the truth. 


Since his early days in North 
Africa Camus has retained a 
vital interest in the theatre. A 
radio adaptation of one of his 
plays, Les Justes (The Just), was 
broadcast some years ago by the 
BBC. It is concerned with the 
scruples of a sensitive revolu- 
tionary who has been chosen by 
his anarchist comrades to assas- 
sinate an un-named Russian 
archduke: the period is the first 
decade of this century. Kaliayev, 
humane and noble, steels him- 
self for a task that is repugnant 
to his nature by thinking: ‘If 
we kill, it is in order to build a 
world in which nobody will 
kill again. But Camus leaves 
one in no doubt that Kaliayev’s 


comrades, having once spilled 
blood, will kill again. 

The play, Caligula, is built 
around the Roman Emperor of 
that name. Camus sees him as 
a man so disappointed by the 
shortcomings of human nature 
that he decides to turn himself 
into a monster of outrageous 
cruelty. There are fewer fire- 
works in Le Malentendu (Cross 
Purpose), the story of a man 
who returns, after many years’ 
absence, to the inn which is kept 
by his mother and sister, who 
are adepts in the art of dispos- 
ing of wealthy guests. Not 
having revealed his identity, he 
too is drugged and thrown into 
the river, with tragic results 
when his identity is known. ‘I 
have lost my freedom and my 
hell has begun’, laments the 
mother. ‘We live in a world 
that doesn’t make sense.’ 


Quarrel with Sartre 

Camus’s study of the human 
condition, L’Homme_ Revolté 
(The Rebel), was bitterly re- 
viewed in 1952 by Francis Jean- 
son in the Paris journal Les 
Temps Modernes, which is 
edited by Jean-Paul Sartre. This 
need hardly surprise since, 
although Camus’s early work 
had in it something of the Sar- 
trean ‘nausea’, he had for years 
been steadily moving away from 
Sartre’s position. (It has long 
been a common mistake on the 
part of some British critics to 
bracket together these two 
writers, whose content and style 
are quite different.) Camus had 
severely criticized Marxism and 
Stalinism, and this criticism was 


deplored by Jeanson as ‘objec- | 
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tively reactionary’. 
perhaps, but understandably, 
Camus replied to the onslaught ; 
and then Sartre, as editor, took 
a hand in the controversy, 
arguing strongly against Camus’s 
outlook. M. Maquet puts it well 
when he says: 


If some have come to regret 


that, in its bitterness, the argu- | 


ment ended in a breach of friend- 
ship, no one, Camus least of all, 


can be sorry that the truth was | 


thus sifted and refined. 
All this of course happened 


some five years before the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956, fol- 
lowing which J.-P. Sartre 
attacked the Soviet and French 
Communist Parties. 

If Albert Camus preaches one 
single message it is that man’s 
freedom lies in his integrity, his 
willingness to tell the truth at 
all costs. Thus, he believes, we 
can help the world to make 
sense. His voice acutely intelli- 
gent, lyrical, yet with a touch 
of astringency, seems to speak 
with an undertone of sorrow 
rather than anger, Camus cer- 
tainly lays more stress than 
most French writers on the 
value of individual conscience. 

A keen advocate of world 
government and founder of the 
Committee to Aid the Victims 
of Totalitarian States, Camus 
(like Alex Comfort, who ad- 
mires and has certain affinities 
of outlook with the French 
writer), is a superb example of 
the artist who has not attempted 
to retreat from the horror of 
the contemporary world. His 
influence in France and else- 
where may do much to counter- 
act the tendency to accept easy 
‘solutions’ that involve violence 
and the trampling-down of 
minority rights. He asks us to 
be bold enough to think for 
ourselves. Apart from Camus’s 
great achievement as_ philo- 
sopher, novelist, and dramatist, 
it would be difficult not to res- 
pect a man who, when told he 
had gained the Nobel Prize for 
literature, simply remarked: 
‘Had I been a judge, I would 
have voted for André Malraux.’ 
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Albert Camus: Atheist and Rebel 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


The humanism of this great French novelist rests on 
the belief that man’s freedom lies in his integrity 


LBERT CAMUS, who 
Ax: awarded in 1957 the 

Nobel Prize for literature, 
was once described in an Eng- 
lish newspaper as ‘a small-scale, 
soft-spoken Humphrey Bogart’. 
He was born in 1913, in the 
Algerian town of Mondovi. 
Camus has written of his birth- 
place as being ‘in a land of 
plenty on the shores of a happy 
sea’. Like so many North Afri- 
cans, his mother was of Spanish 
' descent. Camus’s father, a farm 
labourer, was killed in 1914 at 
the first battle of the Marne. 
Thus, on the one hand, the boy 
Camus experienced the delights 
of a land of great natural beauty 
and abundance, and, on _ the 
other, the hard lot of the ‘have- 
nots’. 

Camus worked his way 
through the University of 
Algiers, where he studied philo- 
sophy in the Faculté des Lettres, 
obtaining his master’s degree for 
a thesis on Plotinus and St 
Augustine. As Albert Maquet 
remarks in a new and stimulat- 
ing monograph, Albert Camus: 
The Invincible Summer (John 
Calder, 22s): 


Studies, sports, poverty filled his 
life. To this was to be added the 
ordeal of a long illness that laid 
him low while he was studying for 
his final examination in_philo- 
sophy. It is not to be wondered 
at that a man whose will was thus 
tempered felt obliged one day to 
raise his voice, and in a message 
of grandeur. 


As a very young man Camus 
decided that he would dedicate 
his life to philosophy and art. 
His way was indeed to be diffi- 
cult, for he had to divide his 
time, American fashion, between 
studies and any kind of paid 
employment he could get. Thus 
he was successively a car acces- 
sories salesman, ship-broker and 
clerk, employments that must 
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have given him a valuable in- 
sight into the routine life from 
which the majority of men never 
escape. Passionately fond of 
the theatre, he founded an 
acting group with a few friends 
which was called L’Equipe (The 
Working Gang). He collabor- 
ated in a play, Revolt in the 
Asturias, influenced the 
rising of the Oviedo miners in 
1934. This play was banned by 
the Algerian authorities. 


Witness for Liberty 
Undaunted, the young Camus 
and his friends went on to pro- 
duce Ben Jonson’s The Silent 
Woman, and adaptations from 
the works of Dostoevsky, Push- 
kin, Gorki, and André Gide. 
Although the publication of a 
few essays and contributions to 
the Algiers Republicain attracted 
little attention, Camus began to 
consider himself a writer. So, 
at the beginning of the Second 
World War, he left for Paris, 
where he found employment 
with the Paris-Soir. In June 
1940 he began work on his novel 
L’Etranger (The Outsider). After 
a brief return to Algiers he 
went back to a France stunned 
by defeat and Nazi occupation. 
Although to some extent a 
sick man—and Camus has long 
struggled against ill health— 
Albert Camus quickly threw in 
his lot with the team that edited 
the clandestine newspaper, 
Combat. ‘By his very function’, 
Camus declared, ‘the artist is a 
witness for liberty, and it is a 
justification for which he some- 
times has to pay dearly.” Or 
again, he wrote, ‘It is not the 
combat which makes artists out 
of us, but art which compels us 
to be combatants’, a point of 
view that must surely startle the 
typical English writer. At the 
end of the War Camus took 
over the direction of Combat 


and the movement that had 
grown up around it. His un- 
signed editorials made a strong 
impression on French intellec- 
tual life. Here was a man who 
offered hope—l’espoir is one of 
his favourite words—and in 
terms that appealed to the 
French mind. Then in 1947 
Camus handed over to Claude 
Bourdet, who is today editor of 
that outspoken weekly, France- 
Observateur, one of the few 
journals that, rightly or wrongly, 
uncompromisingly said No! to 
de Gaulle. 

Camus’s work deeply 
charged with philosophical im- 
plications. He has written, in 
The Myth of Sisyphus: ‘There 
is but one truly serious philo- 
sophical problem: it is suicide.’ 
Suicide preoccupies Camus— 
also capital punishment, which 
he strongly opposes—because he 
has always been vitally con- 
cerned with the meaning of life 
and the ‘absurd walls’ by which 
he believes every human being 
is necessarily enclosed. If life 
really has no meaning, then 
logic—and Camus, though inter- 
national in outlook, — thinks 
naturally in the traditional 
French way—demands suicide, 
although a man may continue to 
live from mere habit or because 
of the various societal pressures. 


Truth and Dignity 


Camus asserts that ‘To live is 
to make the absurd live. To 
make it live is, above all, to 
face it squarely. Unlike Eury- 
dice, when we avert our gaze, 
the absurd dies. Thus, revolt is 
one of the few coherent philo- 
sophical positions’. This state 
of mental revolt will, he believes, 
keep the mind on the alert, wide- 
awake—‘there is no finer spec- 
tacle than that of the intelli- 
gence at grips with a reality 
that transcends it’. Nor does he 
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hold out any guarantee that a 
man in this ideal state of revolt 
will obtain any compensation 
for his lonely and continued 
effort other than the satisfaction 
of upholding truth and human 
dignity. 

That, then, is the way Camus 
affirms his essential humanism. 
M. Maquet quotes a French 
critic, Charles Moeller, who has 
concluded that Camus’s avowed 
atheism is more a refusal of 
God than an assertion of the 
impossibility of God. To this 
M. Maquet adds his own obser- 
vation that this atheism makes 
Camus ‘refuse any effort to find 
a transcendent truth’. 

Camus’s La Peste (The Plague) 
has deserved its wide acclaim. 
It describes in a style of surface 
objectivity the coming of a 
plague to Oran and the ways in 
which it affects a number of 
varied characters. On a deeper 
level the plague symbolizes the 
diseased condition of our time: 
violence, war, irrationality. The 
Plague is dramatic, never over- 
written and, because of the 
author’s meticulous attention to 
detail, carries conviction. One 
quotation from it, in reference 
to a character, Dr Rieux, might 
serve to throw light on its author: 


The language he used was that 
of a man who was sick and tired 
of the world he lived in—though 
he had much liking for his fellow 
men—and had resolved, for his 
part, to have no truck with injus- 
tice and compromises with the truth. 


Since his early days in North 
Africa Camus has retained a 
vital interest in the theatre. A 
radio adaptation of one of his 
plays, Les Justes (The Just), was 
broadcast some years ago by the 


BBC. It is concerned with the 
scruples of a sensitive revolu- 
tionary who has been chosen by 
his anarchist comrades to assas- 
sinate an un-named Russian 
archduke: the period is the first 
decade of this century. Kaliayev, 
humane and noble, steels him- 
self for a task that is repugnant 
to his nature by thinking: ‘If 
we kill, it is in order to build a 
world in which nobody will 
kill again. But Camus leaves 
one in no doubt that Kaliayev’s 


comrades, having once spilled 
blood, will kill again. 

The play, Caligula, is built 
around the Roman Emperor of 
that name. Camus sees him as 
a man so disappointed by the 
shortcomings of human nature 
that he decides to turn himself 
into a monster of outrageous 
cruelty. There are fewer fire- 
works in Le Malentendu (Cross 
Purpose), the story of a man 
who returns, after many years’ 
absence, to the inn which is kept 
by his mother and sister, who 
are adepts in the art of dispos- 
ing of wealthy guests. Not 
having revealed his identity, he 
too is drugged and thrown into 
the river, with tragic results 
when his identity is known. ‘I 
have lost my freedom and my 
hell has begun’, laments the 
mother. ‘We live in a world 
that doesn’t make sense.’ 


Quarrel with Sartre 

Camus’s study of the human 
condition, L’Homme Revolté 
(The Rebel), was bitterly re- 
viewed in 1952 by Francis Jean- 
son in the Paris journal Les 
Temps Modernes, which is 
edited by Jean-Paul Sartre. This 
need hardly surprise since, 
although Camus’s early work 
had in it something of the Sar- 
trean ‘nausea’, he had for years 
been steadily moving away from 
Sartre’s position. (It has long 
been a common mistake on the 
part of some British critics to 
bracket together these two 
writers, whose content and style 
are quite ditferent.) Camus had 
severely criticized Marxism and 
Stalinism, and.this criticism was 


deplored by Jeanson as ‘objec- | 
Unwisely | 
understandably, | 


tively reactionary’. 
perhaps, but 
Camus replied to the onslaught ; 
and then Sartre, as editor, took 
a hand in the controversy, 
arguing strongly against Camus’s 
outlook. M. Maquet puts it well 
when he says: 


If some have come to regret 


that, in its bitterness, the argu- | 
ment ended in a breach of friend- | 
ship, no one, Camus least of all, | 


can be sorry that the truth was 
thus sifted and refined. 


All this of course happened 


some five years before the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956, fol- 
lowing which J.-P. Sartre 
attacked the Soviet and French 
Communist Parties. 

If Albert Camus preaches one 
single message it is that man’s 
freedom lies in his integrity, his 
willingness to tell the truth at 
all costs. Thus, he believes, we 
can help the world to make 
sense. His voice acutely intelli- 
gent, lyrical, yet with a touch 
of astringency, seems to speak 
with an undertone of sorrow 
rather than anger, Camus cer- 
tainly lays more stress than 
most French writers on the 
value of individual conscience. 

A keen advocate of world 
government and founder of the 
Committee to Aid the Victims 
of Totalitarian States, Camus 
(like Alex Comfort, who ad- 
mires and has certain affinities 
of outlook with the French 
writer), is a superb example of 
the artist who has not attempted 
to retreat from the horror of 
the contemporary world. His 
influence in France and else- 
where may do much to counter- 
act the tendency to accept easy 
‘solutions’ that involve violence 
and trampling-down of 
minority rights. He asks us to 
be bold enough to think for 
ourselves. Apart from Camus’s 
great achievement as _ philo- 
sopher, novelist, and dramatist, 
it would be difficult not to res- 
pect a man who, when told he 
had gained the Nobel Prize for 
literature, simply remarked: 
‘Had I been a judge, I would 
have voted for André Malraux.’ 


| cinating. Just 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CROWN 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


The rival claims of Church and Crown are illustrated by the con- 
troversies that shook the Anglican Church in 


HE years between 1850 
and 1870 were critical for 
the Church of England. Its 
previous life, shared between 
old-fashioned High Churchmen 
and Evangelicals, was challenged 
in two directions. The Tractar- 
ian movement had arisen and 
had carried some Anglicans far 
in a Catholic direction. For 
them, the Church of England 
was not a national body but a 
part of Catholic Christendom 
with its episcopal government as 
the core of its authority. On the 
other hand, a new broad Church 
movement had come about 
which, in the eyes of traditional 
Anglicans, was threatening the 
whole basis of their Christianity. 
It looked upon the Church as 
being simply the State on its 
religious side, demanded that 
some synthesis should be 
reached between Christian 
theism and the newly emerging 
scientific outlook, and sought 
acceptance of the rising tide of 
Biblical criticism inspired by the 
work being done at the German 
universities. 

Liberal individualism founded 
its conception of the Church on 
its nationality and sought to 
include within it all who would 
be includéd. Over against these 
protagonists a new school of 
agnostics came into being of 
the type made popular by 
George Eliot or Matthew 
Arnold. Their arguments were 
based upon the new learning 
and were incisive to a degree. 
Christians were frightened of 
them simply because the tradi- 
tional arguments for the truth 
of Christianity did not meet this 
new challenge. 

The whole picture suggests 
intellectual ferment and acrid 
debate. But the Church of Eng- 
land is also the Church as by 
law established and it is not 
surprising that, in an age when 
religious nerves were on edge, 
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many of these questions were 
raised in the law courts and, 
simply because law is an unsuit- 
able medium by which to weigh 
the religious or moral cons- 
cience, failed to be settled. The 
twenty or so years saw men ex- 
tremely touchy upon points of 
ceremonial or liturgy with the 
result that such questions as the 
exact form of bread to be used 
at the altar, or the exact vest- 
ment to be worn when celebrat- 
ing the Communion service, 
became matters to be decided 
by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Questions of 
doctrine were also taken before 
the same body, and the lawyers 
were asked to decide the true 
meaning of the divinity of 
Christ, of the atonement, or of. 
Biblical inspiration. It is a 
curious picture, archaic in many 
ways yet explaining much of 
the chaos and uncertainty of 
touch which marks contem- 
porary Anglicanism today. 
Agnostic Challenge 

In his book Anglican Aitti- 
tudes (Collins, 16s), Mr A. O. J. 
Cockshut reviews those years 
and asks some interesting ques- 
tions about them. He com- 
mences with a sketch of con- 
temporary agnosticism. George 
Eliot had introduced England to 
the iconoclastic work of Strauss 
on the story of Jesus. Matthew 
Arnold had challenged the whole 
supernatural basis of the Christ- 
ian creed. Darwin and Huxley 
had shown the discrepancy be- 
tween the received theology and 
the new outlook in science, 
finding an advanced exponent 
of their views in W. K. Clifford. 
A few, like Mrs Humphrey 
Ward, retained certain rags and 
tatters of faith, but such a novel 
as Robert Elsmere was a chal- 
lenge to anything other than a 
Unitarian theism. 

It is curious that Mr Cock- 


the years 1850-1870 


shut does not mention § the 
Voysey judgment of 1871, where 
the Privy Council decided 
against the arraigned heretic. 
Voysey would have stripped the 
Church of all dogmas save the 
fatherhood of God, and he at- 
tacked the place which Christian- 
ity gives to the figure of Jesus 
in the scheme of salvation. 


Famous Controversies 


Against this background, so 
alarming to the orthodox, Mr 
Cockshut deals with three major 
controversies. The first arose 
almost by accident but set the 
stage for the whole debate. 
Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter was 
an old-fashioned High Church- 
man of some learning. He was 
also a natural bully with a zest 
for litigation, always in and out 
of courts of law. In 1849 the 
Rev G. C. Gorham was pre- 
sented by the Crown to a living 
near Exeter. Gorham had al- 
ready angered Phillpotts with 
his Calvinism and his detesta- 
tion of High Church views on 
baptism. Incidentally, Mr Cock- 
shut does not mention that the 
acceptance of Gorham for ordi- 
nation in 1811 by Bishop Sparkes 
of Ely had been rendered un- 
certain for this reason. 

Phillpotts refused to institute 
him to the living and arraigned 
him for heresy. A law case en- 
sued and the Dean of Arches 
decided in favour of the bishop 
on the grounds that Gorham’s 
views were inconsistent with the 
formularies of the established 
Church. Appeal was made to 
the Privy Council and the judg- 
ment reversed. 

Of course, a violent row fol- 
lowed fought with all of the 
usual ‘apostolic blows and 
knocks’. Evangelicals were jubi- 
lant and the Tractarians dis- 
mayed, Manning and some 
others seceding to the Church 
of Rome. But soon both sides 
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were having second thoughts. 
The Tractarians challenged the 
suitability of the Privy Council 
as a body which might decide 
upon doctrine. For them, true 
authority lay not with the Crown 
in Council but with the epis- 
copal synod and the voice of 
Catholic Christendom. Evan- 
gelicals came to understand that 
the Privy Council had not de- 
cided the Evangelical position to 
be true as such but had merely 
declared that it might be toler- 
ated within a comprehensive 
Church. It was always open to 
the Privy Council to tolerate 
some clergyman whose denials 
cut at the roots of the favourite 
Evangelical doctrines. 

Ten years later this is exactly 
what happened. The volume, 
Essays and Reviews, was a Broad 
Church manifesto. From an 
orthodox point of view, its most 
dangerous characteristics lay in 
the extent to which it appealed 
to reason, played down tradi- 
tional views of inspiration and 
revelation, and advocated com- 
prehensiveness in the national 
Church. After a_ prolonged 


public controversy, two of the. 


authors, Prof Rowland Williams 
and the Rev H. B. Wilson, were 
cited before the ecclesiastical 
courts. Mr Cockshut does not 
seem quite clear upon the pro- 
cedure, but these two authors 
were in fact cited alone because, 
as beneficed clergymen, they 
were the more easily reached 
by the episcopal prosecutors. 


The Case of Colenso 


Arraignments centred on the 
question of Biblical inspiration 
and the eternity of punishment 
for the wicked. Once again, 
there was a condemnation in 
the lower court followed by a 
reversal of verdict upon appeal 
to the Privy Council, where, as 
has been often remarked, ‘Hell 
was dismissed with costs’. 

The Privy Council had taken 
the legal line that the Crown in 
Council is the centre of doc- 
trinal authority in the Church 
of England and that the Church 
is a comprehensive body. It 
was a decision which would 
have appealed to Thomas 
Hobbes but was scarcely in 


accord with traditional Angli- 
can views of the Church. Two 
battles had now been lost by 
the ecclesiastical party. 

In 1853 John William Colen- 
so, a Cambridge mathematician 
whose early evangelical beliefs 
had modified into a broad 
Churchmanship, was appointed 
the first missionary bishop of 
Natal. Mr. Cockshut does not 
underline the extreme annoy- 
ance which he gave to the 
Tractarian party when he ar- 
rived in the colony. Upon social 
grounds, he wrote a pamphlet 
in favour of allowing polygam- 
ous converts to continue in 
polygamy rather than to turn 
their wives adrift. He followed 
this up with a series of sermons 
on the meaning of the Euchar- 
ist which outraged his High 
Church dean and by a com- 
mentary upon the Epistle to the 
Romans which much upset tra- 
ditional ideas of the atonement. 
When he started to publish a 
large-scale commentary upon 
the Pentateuch, denying both 
the Mosaic authorship and 
much of its historicity, forces 
were really joined for battle. 

Colenso had complicated the 
issue by urging the inappro- 
priateness of using those parts 
of the Prayer-book which re- 
ferred to the passages of dis- 
puted historicity. As Mr Cock- 
shut well points out, he was a 
man of mathematical and literal 
mind whose religion was ex- 
clusively Biblical. In later life, 
he seems to have developed 
further in a Unitarian direction 
and to have laid less and less 
stress upon creeds, dogmas, or 
sacraments. In the last resort, 
his Christianity was no more 
than a moral reaction to the 
Gospel story. 

Bishop Gray of Capetown, a 
sincere High Churchman whose 
view of authority. was wholly 
derived from the antique faith 
of Christendom, claimed metro- 
politan jurisdiction, cited Colen- 
so before him, and declared 
him deposed from office. In 
the middle of the last century, 
with its vast intellectual fer- 
ment, there is something touch- 
ing in the picture of the bishops 
of Capetown, St Helena, and the 


Orange Free State doing battle 
in far away Africa, remote from 
their age not only in distance 
but in any serious claim to 
academic ability in the subjects 
which they decided, when it is 
also recalled that Colenso, in a 
remarkable manner when the 
remoteness of Natal is con- 
sidered, had kept up his Hebrew 
scholarship and had made im- 
portant contributions to Old 
Testament studies. 

Rival Bishops 

The matter was now highly 
complicated by Colenso’s appeal 
to the Privy Council, which 
decided that the proceedings 
against Colenso were invalid, 
and that he should continue to 
enjoy the possession of his dio- 
cese and stipend. It was a seri- 
ous setback for the High Church 
party. Once again, the Crown 
in Council had decided upon a 
matter of ecclesiastical author- 
ity affecting doctrine. After 
many troubled months, Gray 
and his friends repudiated their 
ecclesiastical connections with 
the Crown and consecrated an- 
other bishop as Bishop of 
Maritzburg in the Church of 
the Province of South Africa. 

Up till Colenso’s death, two 
bishops reigned in Natal and 
were apparently not on speak- 
ing terms, although Colenso used 
to give his rival an unacknow- 
ledged greeting when they met 
in the street. 

Colenso consecrated no suc- 
cessor and his movement faded 
with him. Mr Cockshut does 
not point out that, at his death 
in 1883, his supporters chose 
the Rev Sir G. W. Cox as their 
bishop, but the English bishops 
refused consecration. 

The issues which had to be 
faced concerned nothing less 
than those of the nature of 
the authority possessed by the 
Church of England. The Broad 
Churchmen were extreme liberal 
individualists who carried their 
individualism over into the ec- 
clesiastical realm. They wanted 
the Church to be as inclusive 
as possible, and the Crown in 
Council supported their claim 
legally. On the side of ecclesi- 
astical government they were 
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therefore supporters of the royal 
law as the voice of authority 
and opposed any idea of canon 
law or government by the epis- 
copal synod. This group have 
faded away in the modern 
Church of England although 
they were undoubtedly the most 
scholarly set of men that the 
Victorian Church possessed and 
were almost alone among 
churchmen in their capacity for 
approaching religious questions 
with educated and adult minds. 

Mr Cockshut might well have 
considered this fading away and 
inquired how far it is due to 
the fact that Victorian society 
was very settled while our own 
is a ferment, or how far it has 
been due to the practical victory 
in the popular mind of the ag- 
nostic and secular viewpoints. 
The High Churchmen found 
their authority to be mediated 
through the traditions of Catho- 
lic Christendom and an _insist- 
ence upon the historic creeds. 
It is interesting that Mr Cock- 
shut quotes both Dean Stanley 
and a Roman Catholic author, 
Mr H. N. Oxenham, as showing 
that this tradition is more in- 
clusive than people like Bishop 
Gray seemed to think. But, 
although legal decisions were 
reached in individual cases, the 
real issues were never solved. 

Today, the Church of Eng- 
land is a corporate body resting 
upon the law of the Crown in 
Council and owing its practical 
form to the acts of Henry VIII 
and to the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment. Its more conventional and 
traditional supporters regard it 
as a part of Catholic Christen- 
dom despite the historical ob- 
jections to this theory, and they 
are engaged in trying to push 
through a wholly new corpus of 
Canon Law which will define 
this clerical authority in the 
manner of Gray. 

The’ great mid - Victorian 
question still stands unresolved 
and, in this form, is due to be 
argued anew. But even more, 
the challenge of the agnostics 
and of iconoclasts of the Colen- 
so mould faces the present day 
unresolved. If it was incisive 
100 years ago, it is still more 
incisive and far-reaching now. 
39 


The Greatness of T. H. Huxley 


by W. E. SWINTON 


Huxley's many-sided genius is revealed 
in the superb biography here reviewed 


NE of the most signifi- 
O cant names in the world 
today is that of Huxley. 
In letters and science, in world- 
wide organization and co-opera- 
tion, and even in the more diffi- 
cult realm of television, it is 
honoured and widely popular, 
which is not always the same 
thing. Yet this fame started just 
over a hundred years ago, when 
the progenitor, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, came to maturity. 
Thomas was born of middle- 
class parents in Ealing and he 
went to a good, but not very 
well-known school, in which his 
father was a rather ineffective 
teacher of mathematics. His 
stay in the school was brief and 
he went with his family to 
Coventry, where most of his 
education seems to have been 
acquired by reading. Eventu- 
ally, with another change of 
location, he was apprenticed 
to a physician in Rotherhithe 
and gradually attained enough 
enthusiasm to make the most 
of a free place offered him at 
Charing Cross Hospital. Here 
he soon attracted attention and 
was a prizeman in Chemistry, 
Anatomy, and Physiology. 


Rise to Fame 


It has never been clear to me, 
and Dr Bibby’s book, 7. H. 
Huxley, Scientist, Humanist and 
Educator (Watts, 25s), does no- 
thing to clarify the position, as 
to whether Huxley took a full 
medical qualification. It is true 
that he had an MB, but the 
qualification without an equiva- 
lent surgical one was not then 
(and is certainly not now) an 
entitlement to practise. A cen- 
tury ago, however, it allowed a 
man to be a naval surgeon, and 
Huxley in 1846 became Assist- 
ant Surgeon in the Naval Medi- 
cal Service. 

Of all this two things were 
significant. Firstly, that the 


subjects in which he excelled 
are the fundamentals of a real 
study of Nature and, secondly, 
his chosen profession, in which 
he was soon to devote more 
time to natural history than to 
medicine, put him in the line of 
naturalist-explorers of which 
already Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace were 
such eminent predecessors. 

Huxley’s voyage was 
scientifically adventurous than 
those of Darwin and Wallace 
and his principal gain was a 
wife, or perhaps one should say 
the promise of a wife, for she 
waited eight years before she 
came to England and to marri- 
age. 

By this time it was 1855 and 
he had been home from the 
sea for five years. What preg- 
nant years they were for Eng- 
land. The hungry forties were 
over and the railway fever had 
cooled to the benefit of every- 
body. There was an_ intense 
industrial expansion, for the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
had set its seal on science as a 
good thing, at least industrially. 
People were keen to learn and 
the Free Libraries Act was part 
of a process that helped this 
happy aim. 

Income tax was twopence in 
the pound. Not that, as yet, 
Huxley had many pounds, but 
he was being established. His 
interest in science and his neg- 
lect of the Navy had led him to 
be dismissed the service, but he 
seems to have survived that blow 
for he was appointed to the 
Royal School of Mines, then in 
Jermyn Street, he had additional 
lectures at St Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and in 1855, at the age of 
thirty, he was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and Fullerian 
Professor to the Royal Institu- 
tion! He was now married and 
had over £600 a year. 

To many excellent persons 
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this would have been a happy 
foundation on which to build 
up a solid and successful per- 
sonal and family life and there 
is certainly nothing to suggest 
that Huxley did not do so. But 
his genius, his scientific enthusi- 
asm, were too great to be con- 
fined in ordinary channels; he 
was too much a man of energy 
and scientific evangelism to re- 
main content with the family 
circle or the mere professional 
round. This was fortunate for 
England, for it enabled him to 
hit the educational iron when 
it was at its hottest. The popu- 
lar demand for lectures and 
demonstrations met his own 
desire to provide them, and, 
side by side, through these yet 
formative years, one reads of 
a steady output of scientific 
papers and an impressive series 
of lectures. 


Smiting the Amalekites 

Huxley is widely respected 
generally, perhaps on wrong 
grounds. His fame was rested 
popularly in his battles for Dar- 
win, in his smiting the Amale- 
kites. This is only partly true. 
His own scientific output was 
considerable, in paper, pamph- 
let, and book. His printed lec- 
tures are still readable and in- 
structive, his books and papers 
are still of consequence in 
everyday work in zoology and 
paleontology. 

He was a scientist, entitled to 
the rewards of scientific men, 
yet he was big enough in heart, 
as well as in knowledge, to know 
that these things should be 
shared. He never regarded it 
as a form of scientific prostitu- 
tion that he should lecture to 
working men, though I have 
heard the process so described 
today. It is entirely due to 
Huxley and some of his fellows 
that several societies and muse- 
ums were founded for the bene- 
fit of the less fortunate. Hux- 
ley’s gifts were widely scattered, 
but I think it is true to say that 
his eyes were more on the un- 
fortunate than on those who 
were above him. He was never 
a snob. 

In November 1859 Darwin 
published his Origin of Species 


and the edition was sold out on 
the day of publication. I be- 
lieve this satisfactory event was 
almost entirely due to the pre- 
paratory public work that 
Huxley had already done, to 
the evolutionary goodwill he 
had built. I am personally of 
the opinion that, without Hux- 
ley, the Origin of Species would 
have been largely neglected, to 
be rediscovered or rewritten 
later by another, before it was 
appreciated. Certainly Darwin 
himself would have fought no 
battles. Indeed, he must often 
have looked askance at the 
energy and the language of his 
lieutenant. 


Enemy of Humbug 


Huxley was not the man to 
spare a word or a humbug. 
Nonetheless, it is due to Hux- 
ley’s enthusiasm that some of 
the public distrust of evolution 
lingers on. “The survival of the 
fittest’, ‘Nature red in tooth 
and claw’, came more from the 
moving and vehement diction 
of the ‘bulldog’ than from the 
master, safe and silent in 
Downe. 

The demolition of Bishop 
Wilberforce in 1860, and of the 
Bishop’s whispering adviser, 
Richard Owen, is well known, 
but this was far from the end 
of controversy. In the church, 
in committee, and in those select 
councils and clubs where things 
are done and men are chosen, 
the old ideas lingered. Yet 
Huxley was brilliant enough to 
join these circles, to carry his 
way (often, one thinks, because 
it was his way) and to have had 
the last laugh. Huxley’s ideas 
are those that have survived. 

If this seems far-fetched let 
us reflect that it was Huxley 
who, as a member of the Lon- 
don School Board, framed the 
curriculum that is the basis of 
modern school teaching. That 
it was he, the scientist, who in- 
sisted on a liberal education 
and the introduction of music 
to schools. It was he, the Ealing 
schoolboy, when a Governor of 
Eton, who introduced the teach- 
ing of science and designed the 
science block there. He also 
tried, but failed, to add music 


to the Eton scene. His influence 
in medical circles might be 
expected, but he played an 
equally important part in the 
reorganization of the studies in 
the ancient English universities, 
in the Scottish universities (he 
actually served as Rector of 
Aberdeen University), and he 
was a founder of the newer 
universities of London and the 
Midlands. 

Despite all this he was never 
too busy to help a good cause 
or a good man. He was often 
sick and overworked, yet he 
seldom refused to join a com- 
mittee. It is said that ‘when he 
took two irons out of the fire 
he put three in’. He loved 
power, of course, but he used it 
for the benefit of others. He 
found time for everything. He 
was President of the Palzonto- 
logical Society, the Geological 
Society, the Royal Society, and 
the British Association. He de- 
vised, he thought, he fought, he 
influenced, he got his nominees 
appointed,’ he taught, he lec- 
tured, he wrote, and he was 
father of a fine and ultimately 
distinguished family. 

The First Agnostic 

He was Darwin’s bulldog; 
he was the first Agnostic, as he 
invented the term; he was 
anathema to some and brought 
a new freedom, certainly in edu- 
cation, to others. In short, he 
was Huxley. Eventually, he had 
to die and this he did on the 
29th June in 1895. He who had 
so much of the fire of the Bib- 
lical prophets lived to the Bibli- 
cal limit of three-score and ten 
in the flesh. Happily his spirit 
marches on and the flame of 
his courage is maintained by his 
grandsons. 

All this and more emerges, 
of course, from Dr _ Bibby’s 
book. It is a fine, scholarly 
piece of work. But I wish it 
were more of a chronicle. The 
different aspects of Huxley’s 
work are separately dealt with 
so that very little is said of 
Huxley as the family man. 

Nonetheless, this is a book 
that will last, both as a tribute 
to its subject and to the author’s 
skill and assiduity. 
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ON THE AIR 


‘If the Trumpet Gives an Uncertain Sound...’ 


by A. D. COHEN 


leaving not a wrack behind, 

at any rate so far as this 
column is concerned. The fact 
is there was nothing to report 
except the annual broadcast 
of church services, religious 
talks and music, a total of some 
six hours for Good Friday 
alone. Those who, in despite 
of the weather, made a dash 
for the country and _ seaside 
were more truly, if unconsci- 
ously, observing the original 
purpose of Easter than such 
others as went to church. For 
Easter was once a fertility rite, 
the egg symbolizing the awaken- 
ing life of the earth. From life 
to life everlasting is, for the 
poetic imagination, only a step, 
and the risen god-victim, as any 
anthropologist can tell us, has 
a long history behind it. 
Rigor Mortis 

But all that was in the child- 
hood of the race. As we grow 
up we learn to distinguish myth 
from fact. Each of these has 
its proper place; the trouble 
lies in confusing the two. The 
Church of Rome insists tout 
court that the Resurrection was 
something that actually took 
place ; Jesus rose from the dead. 
What one recent writer has 
called the ‘Easter Enigma’ is, 
however, capable of other more 
likely explanations —e.g. as a 
phantom projected from the dis- 
ciple’s own mind, or a collective 
hallucination like the ‘miracle’ 
at Fatima or the Angel of 
Mons. But the Catholic Church 
never retreats. 

This inflexibility of hers (a 
kind of rigor mortis) showed 
itself once more during a pro- 
gramme—one of four on 
‘Authority Religion’ —to 
which I have been listening in 
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Frtcsine has come and gone 


the past few days. Those taking 
part were an Anglican, a Bap- 
tist, and a Roman Catholic — 
‘three Christian speakers’, as 
one of them put it, ‘who repre- 
sent different Christian tradi- 
tions, all of which accept the 
existence of God and _ believe 
that God has spoken to man 
and revealed himself through 
Jesus Christ’. “There are’, he 
went on with disarming frank- 
ness, ‘very many of our con- 
temporaries who do not share 
that acceptance with us. In 
fact, the programme was a 
family affair between Christi- 
ans, although the impression it 
sought to convey of a happy 
and united family was far from 
the truth. 

The Church, all three speak- 
ers agreed, derives its authority 
from God via the Apostles who 
received it from Jesus Christ. 
Therefore the only ‘rational 
course’ for us is to obey his 
commands as mediated by the 
Church, even when these com- 
mands do not make sense, There 
were, it was admitted, many 
paradoxes and contradictions in 
the creeds and the Gospels but 
understanding would come with 
acceptance of the faith as a 
whole. And so on. 


Passing the Buck 


The only point at which they 
touched any live issue was in 
discussing the subject of mar- 
riage. Some people feel, the 
Anglican speaker greatly dar- 
ing suggested, that if the Roman 
Catholic Church got its way it 
would try to impose its con- 
ception of God’s will on non- 
believers by force. What should 
be their attitude in regard to 
legal sanctions; ought they to 
press for the law of the land 
and the courts to uphold what 


they believed to be the divine 
command in the matter, al- 
though the majority of their 
fellow-citizens did not accept 
it? The Catholic speaker would 
not give a straight answer to this 
simple question. Where per- 
secution had occurred, he par- 
ried, it had been the work of 
civil governments, particularly 
during the Middle Ages, when 
kings appointed their own nomi- 
nees to positions of authority 
in the Church. Passing the buck! 
No one mentioned the case of 
the Bishop of Prato, who last 
year caused such a stir by pub- 
licly branding a newly wedded 
couple as ‘concubines and sin- 
ners’ for refusing a Church 
wedding. The Civil Court 
awarded damages against him, 
but this was later quashed owing 
to the pressure of Catholic 
opinion. 


The Church Divided 


Throughout the broadcast 
important issues were raised and 
then dropped to avoid too open 
a show of conflict. But we 
know, and they know, that the 
differences which divide the 
Churches are of a fundamental 
character, especially as to the 
exercise of authority, the sub- 
ject of the broadcast. While 
the Baptist and the Anglican 
thought that only through 
diverse voices can the full range 
of God’s will be manifested to 
man and that unity, however de- 
sirable, is a very slow and pain- 
ful process, the Catholic saw in 
the present differences the great- 
est obstacle they had to over- 
come (he would no doubt like 
to see everyone under the See 
of Rome: his idea of unity). 
‘If the trumpet’, he admonished, 
‘gives an uncertain sound, who 
is going to go to battle?’ 
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CAN PEOPLE LEARN TO 
LEARN? by Brock Chisholm 
(Allen & Unwin, 15s). This is 
a simply-written, hard-hitting, 
straightforward application of 
humanist principles to the prob- 
lems of the modern world by 
a former director of WHO. Dr 
Chisholm is concerned with the 
problem of saving children from 
the distorting influences of pre- 
judice and religious obscurant- 
ism, and giving them a liberal 
education without artificial sub- 
stitutes for security. In the sec- 
tion entitled ‘Education for 
World Citizenship’ he outlines 
a programme of basic informa- 
tion which should be available 
to every person before school- 
leaving age. It involves replac- 
ing a mythological account of 
Life and the Cosmos by a 
scientific picture sufficiently 
simplified to be grasped. 

He writes: ‘As long as men 
continue to teach their children 
unknowable things, or worse, 
things that are to be believed 
against all available evidence, 
so long will the children of men, 
when physically mature, avoid 
their uncomfortable respon- 
sibilities in favour of the most 
attractive fairy-tale presented 
to them.’ This does not neces- 
sarily mean providing a new 
religion. ‘It has been the fate’, 
he writes, ‘and at least partial 
defeat of most liberal move- 
ments, that seekers for a new 
faith have attached themselves, 
hailed such progressive attempts 
as discoveries of a new “reli- 
gion” and rigidified and frozen 
them into new, or modifications 
of old orthodoxies. Man does 
not need new and more certain 
or more promising faiths, but 
greater freedom from faiths, so 
that he may learn to develop 
his hopes.’ 

Those who have really ‘freed 
themselves and are on the way 
to fearless living, with hope for 
ultimate world peace and social 
progress’ are variously called 
‘Humanists, Freethinkers, Ra- 
tionalists’, etc. But there is one 
religious group whose social 


attitude does not differ much 
from Humanists and Rational- 
ists, namely the Society of 
Friends. It would seem that on 
many social issues Humanists 
and Quakers could co-operate, 
according to Dr Chisholm, 
though his admiration for 
Quaker individualism may dis- 
tract attention from the puritan- 
ism. 


MOVING INTO AQUARIUS, 
by Michael Tippett (Routledge, 
18s). The fourteen chapters of 
this remarkable book mostly 
spring from the BBC's spoken 
word, but each is amplified by 
one or two pages in italics — 
Tippett introducing Tippett. 
This is typical of the whole ap- 
proach, an astonishing degree 
of self-awareness developing 
over the years. 

He gives a composer's point 
of view and discusses in parti- 
cular the birth of his opera, 
The Midsummer Marriage. He 
gives his views of another com- 
poser, Arnold Schonberg, in a 
trilogy of talks which formed 
part of the Third Programme's 
adventurous plan of obituary. 
He examines the time of Mozart 
but chiefly in order to arrive at 
the feel of our own. He is 
especially concerned with crea- 
tive art in an age of techno- 
cracy, with such an idea of a 
whole man as may confront the 
fact of divided man. Most liter- 
ary composers remain in biog- 
raphy or music, but this one 
holds his philosophic own with 
Goethe, Yeats, Eliot, and 
Forster. 

If demanded, the label is 
Jungian — but that  consider- 
able influence has been freely 
assimilated. There is always an 
astringent sense of problem; 
more questions are asked than 
answered. All the more strik- 
ingly does Auden’s ‘affirming 
flame’ burn out strongly here 
and there. He contracts-in to 
abundance and from the im- 
mense reservoir of the human 
psyche he wishes to create 
‘images of abounding, generous, 
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exuberant beauty in an age of 
fear, mediocrity and horror 
comics’. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE 
WORKERS, by H. Fagan 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 10s 6d). 
The first part of this work, The 
Commoners of England, chroni- 
cled rebellions from Wat Tyler 
to the Levellers; it was largely 
a matter of lost causes. The 
present volume as admirably 
records how new men _ have 
arisen for a new industrial situ- 
ation which is still ours today. 
We are vividly reminded of 
those new revolutionaries who 
challenged the triumphant climax 
of middle-class power — Robert 
Owen, the Tolpuddle Martyrs, 
and the Chartists. 

Even more fascinating and 
poignant it is to read the lives 
of Keir Hardie and Tom Mann. 
How bizarre and dangerous they 
appeared to the Establishment 
of their day, but how closely, 
we realize, they were keeping 
step with the near future! Keir 
Hardie of the cloth cap dying 
broken-hearted in 1915, only 
seven years before his cause 
would obviously triumph. Tom 
Mann of the Dockers’ Strike— 
the pageant-like processions, the 
last-minute reinforcement from 
Australia. Trade Unionism, now 
a trifle glossy, was then so hero- 
ically raw. 

The telling of the story some- 
how recalls an old style of 
juvenile patriotic text-book. 
Episodes in English History — 
they conjure up the cakes and 
bowls of Alfred and Drake. 
Quite fitting too, for these 
champions of the workers will 
surely inherit the text-books of 
a fourth civilization to come. 


THE PROUD POSSESSORS, 
by Aline B. Saarinen (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 30s), is a 
chronicle of American men and 
very much women too who 
have collected art in a big way. 
Some names are already well 
known—Pierpoint Morgan, the 
Rockefellers, Gertrude Stein, 
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Peggy Guggenheim. Others are 
now encouraged to emerge into 
wider acquaintance from out 
the darkening shadows of late 
Victorian and Edwardian days. 
Here, for instance, we meet 
those resounding ladies, Mrs 
Potter Palmer and _ Isabella 
Stewart Gardner. The first 
reigned as a provincial princess 
from her castle on Lake Michi- 
gan. The second was character- 
ized by Bernard Berenson as a 
pre-cinema star. Her eccentric 
parties in the Venetian Palace 
on Boston Fens chirked up the 
spirits of such as Henry James. 
Here also we encounter Charles 
Lang Freer, that exquisitely fas- 
tidious perfectionist who en- 
dowed Washington, DC, with 
its Whistlers and oriental trea- 
sures. Here is John G. Johnson, 
greatest corporation lawyer of 
his day, but pursuing both job 
and hobby with an amateur’s 
gamesmanship. And, rising to 
the full height of a Patron’s 
stature, comes John Quin, whose 
benevolence, said W. B. Yeats, 
expressed him as a work of art 
expresses the artist. 

These American Medicis com- 
pare well with their Renaissance 
prototypes. Spontaneity and 
sympathy loom larger’ than 
conventional ostentation, and 
quite apart from tax-dodging 
one discerns a generous tradi- 
tion of giving to the public. Mrs 
Saarinen is an art critic of repu- 
tation and her absorbing narra- 
tive is founded on considerable 
research. There is, however, an 
over-tendency towards gossip 
and in consequence a certain 
failure fully to integrate and 
interpret her important subject. 


NOTES OF A FILM DIREC- 
TOR, by Sergei Eisenstein 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 18s). 
This book is a ‘must’ for those 
interested in the film as an art, 
the most international and pro- 
gressive of all; and many others 
will find it stimulating because 
of the insight it gives into the 
creative principle at work. 
Eisenstein gives his ideas under 
three main sections: ‘About 
Myself and My Films’, ‘Prob- 
lems of Film Direction’, and 
‘Portraits of Artists’. It is an 
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admirably clear and concrete 
exposition of how he achieves 
his ends. His most famous films 
—Battleship Potemkin, Ivan the 
Terrible, Alexander Nevsky— 
are all discussed. We get a 
glimpse of the law of unity in 
film; an organic unity being 
expressed in terms of what is 
known as ‘the golden section’, 
that is to say proportionally. 
Later a comparison of the crea- 
tion of a screen image with that 
of a literary one is made, and 
the theory of montage explained. 
‘The strength of montage lies in 


that the emotions and minds of 
the spectators are included in 
the creative process. The spec- 
tator is made to traverse the 
road of creation which the 
author traversed in creating the 
image.’ The final section in- 
cludes an analysis of Chaplin’s 
art and methods as a comedian. 

A selection of the 
working sketches, which he des- 
cribes as ‘pictorial shorthand 
notes’, shows how he sets down 
not only characters but many 
sequences and shots; they have 
great vitality and style. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


God and the Universe 


Sir,—I was pleased to read 
some criticisms of my letter in 
the March 1959 Humanist by 
Mr McGee. The difficulty in 
understanding the Christian out- 
look lies largely in the meaning 
of words, because Christians 
insist upon using the space- 
time vocabulary of daily life to 
explain Reality, which cannot 
be done. Few words can be 
used for this purpose meaning- 
fully ; ‘infinite’ is one. The ques- 
tion I am always appealing to 
Christians to answer is, How 
do they relate the Universe and 
God? Mr McGee says the 
Universe ‘is something’, which 
must mean that he believes that 
what lies behind our compre- 
hension of it is real, that it is a 
Reality. We all agree there, 
except for a few solipsists. God, 
he says, is ‘that which really is’, 
and he has created the Universe. 
‘Lift Up Your Hearts’ the other 
day told us: ‘God is utterly dis- 
tinct from the Universe’. Mr 
McGee leaves the argument 
there, quite content with the 
situation he has created, namely 
the existence of two, different, 
separate Ultimate Realities, a 
contradiction in terms. Can Mr 
McGee or anyone resolve this 
dilemma in any other way than 
by admitting that the words 
‘God’ and ‘Universe’ refer to 


the same thing, the same one 
Reality? 

The humanist believes that 
the Universe was always in exis- 
tence and is infinite, and that its 
function infinite dynamic 
change, in the course of which 
matter, life, and mind emerge 
as forms of increased com- 
plexity and heterogeneity. At 
the level of man’s self-conscious- 
ness social and moral develop- 
ment is initiated by man, the 
possessor of infinite opportunity 
for the acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding. His success 
depends upon his ability and 
will and on nothing else. 

Spinoza (Ethics, Pt 1, Prop iv) 
says: ‘If God is distinguished 
from Nature . . . then God can- 
not be infinite and all-powerful, 
because there exists something 
other than, or distinguishable 
from, God, which limits God’s 
power and perfection . . . there- 
fore God cannot be either infi- 
nite or perfect.’ 

Mr McGee speaks of my 
‘dilemma’, but the dilemma is 
surely his, not mine—W. R. 
Price, London, NW3. 


Sir,—I have just been read- 
ing Paul Edwards’ article in The 
Rationalist Annual. There is 
one aspect that he does not 
mention; in fact, I have not 
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found it dealt with in any book 
or article I have read on the 
subject. If God created the 
universe, he must have existed 
before the universe. What were 
his characteristics? What were 
his functions ? What did he do? 
What could he do? There was 
nothing (except himself) to think 
about. He might have contem- 
plated the creation of the uni- 
verse for a very long time 
(decillions of years, if you like) ; 
but what of the infinity of time 
before that? (I admit that ‘time’ 
is a somewhat inappropriate 
term to use in this connection, 
but I know of no other word 
more suitable.) Then again, 
what is the difference (if any) 
between the universe in the 
mind of God and the universe 
as it is? Jesus describes the 
universe as a thought in the 
mind of God and, provided we 
admit the term ‘God’, I can see 
no valid philosophical objection 
to that. But the existence of 
God without anything else, prior 
to anything else (prior in time or 
in any other sense) is to me 
utterly incomprehensible. God 
without characteristics, without 
functions, without activity, 
without any means of express- 
ing himself, is to me a complete 
blank. Perhaps Father Cople- 
ston can help—W. R. Scorr. 
Gisborne, New Zealand. 


The Resurrection Story 


Sir,—Mr Howell Smith's use- 
ful analysis of the evidence for 
the resurrection takes the story 
at its face value and then argues 
upon the details. As it has been 
expounded on the rationalist 
side by, for example, Kirsopp 
Lake, J. M. Thompson, and 
many others, this method ex- 
hibits the wide areas of detailed 
contradiction in the story as a 
whole and, despite popular 
apologetics of the Who Moved 
the Stone? variety, reveals a 
situation in which no modern 
law-court would accept the stan- 
dard of testimony as adequate. 
But I should like to suggest 
that the argument can be car- 
ried beyond this point. Every 
existing account of the tomb- 
story is later than Paul and far 
later than the events which it 


purports to describe. There are, 
within the saga, various contra- 
dictory stories. Long ago now, 
Kirsopp Lake illustrated the 
extent to which Paul repre- 
sented a_ religious syncretism 
within Christianity, while a 
number of writers, such as 
Sir James Frazer or Professor 
Angus, have shown the extent 
to which resurrections of 
saviour-gods entered into the 
contemporary mysteries which 
seem to have influenced Paul. 
In the same way, Paul drew 
heavily upon the Jewish tradi- 
tions of resurrection which 
formed an important part of 
the racial theological heritage. 
The developed story of the 
resurrection of Jesus may well 
have come from this confluence 
of sources, assisted by a belief 
in certain subjective visionary 
experiences of the glorified 
Jesus which were claimed by 
Paul and other early Christian 
leaders. 

It is likewise important to 
recall that the tendency of much 
advanced critcism today is to 
minimize the possibility of 
dividing fact from legend in the 
Gospel narratives. They are the 
product and content of early 
Christian preaching, and were set 
forth for doctrinal rather than 
biographical ends. This makes 
it impossible to rely upon any 
of the purported details of the 
tomb-stories as valid testimony 
to what really happened to the 
body of Jesus. I would suggest 
that trends in criticism more and 
more illustrate the ethnic and 
syncretistic background to the 
finally developed story and per- 
mit the relegation of the whole 
tomb-cycle to the realm of 
legend. Certainly, it would seem 
an impossible course, though 
one usually taken by orthodox 
apologists, to separate the story 
of the resurrection of Jesus from 
other previous or contemporary 
stories of resurrection and then 
to lay immense stress upon the 
details. Even though such a 
course provides the background 
for a host of Easter Sunday 
sermons, it is an outrage upon 
any scientific form of historical 
method through its attempt to 
fit history to the preconceived 


Christian theology—F. H. 
AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, Lon- 
don, SE25. 


Sir.—In Mr A. D. Howell 
Smith’s interesting article there 
is only brief allusion to Jewish 
expectation of the resurrection. 
It is a point which I think can- 
not be over-emphasized. Jewish 
folklore and Hebrew literature 
provided a background of ideas 
about the Messiah’s expected 
appearance, disappearance, and 
final return to inaugurate the 
New AZon. Such ideas were 
easily attached to anyone ac- 
claimed Messiah. The expand- 
ing circle of believers cannot 
have regarded Jesus’s death and 
the reports of his resurrection as 
unexpected events but as essen- 
tial preliminaries to his return 
‘in’ power’. Dispassionate in- 
quiry into details of his burial 
were beside the point as no mere 
facts could stand against the 
long-accepted pattern of events 
which, so it was believed, would 
bring the end of Roman domi- 
nation. The traditions of the 
appearances to ‘the twelve’ and 
the ‘five hundred’ may possibly 
be echoes of the primitive com- 
munity’s intense desire for a 
returning, not just a risen Lord. 
Weighing the evidence today 
may well convince some people 
that the resurrection accounts 
are un-historic, but surely the 
most significant indication must 
be the repeated use of the words 
‘according to the Scriptures’. 
The writers took ‘prophecy’ 
seriously and were merely re- 
eording what ought to have 
happened. — C. BRooKES-SMITH, 
Wokingham, Berks. 


Agnostics and Converts 


Sir,—I was interested in Bar- 
bara Smoker’s criticism of my 
statement, ‘Probably the only 
possible converts are intelligent 
rebel teenagers’. The letter by 
Doris Simpson also bears out 
her point of view. Most likely 
I was influenced by my own 
experience of rejecting Christi- 
anity while still at school and 
inability to sway towards 
humanism any of my relatives 
and friends. 

George Eliot didn’t lose her 
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faith till she was twenty-two. 
Lord Inman lost his at twenty- 
nine and recovered it many 
years later, though the reasons 
that caused him to lose belief 
in Christianity were still valid, 
one would have thought (My 
Philosophy of Life, Odhams, 
18s). The late Dame Rose 
Macaulay and Dr Joad were 
both agnostics for the greater 
part of their lives but returned 
to Anglicanism some years be- 
fore their deaths. Some living 
writers (e.g. Arthur Calder- 
Marshall) have been agnostics 
when young but Christians in 
middle-age. So there seems 
ample evidence of a change of 
faith, one way or the other, in 
maturity. 

Why do so many agnostics 
recant as they approach the 
grave? Michael Argyle in his 
book Religious Behaviour 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
25s) suggests that ‘after eighteen, 
most people lose interest in reli- 
gion, but from thirty onwards 
interest revives, until in very 
old age, when death is near, 
belief in immortality returns’. 
Can anything be done to re- 
verse this last trend? Also to 
draw into the humanist move- 
ment some of the many agnost- 
ics who do not appear to be 
connected with it? —E. Ros, 
Aberdeen. 


The Documents in the Case 


Sir,—Lord Raglan asks how 
I know that the Christians were 
a political bother to the Roman 
authorities. I know it, first, 
from the younger Pliny’s report 
to Trajan on the state of things 
in his province. Pliny took 
evidence from a number of ex- 
Christians and also, under tor- 
ture, from two female slaves 
(deaconesses in the Church), but 
could discover nothing of the 
‘malpractices’ ascribed to the 
sect by rumour. All he could 
find was that they periodically 
met together to worship ‘Christ 
as God’, eat ‘a harmless meal’ 
together, and so on. 

Pliny can find no evidence of 
malpractice, but still thinks the 
worship of Christ an ‘absurd and 
extravagant superstition’ which 
ought to be repressed. Why? 
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If Christianity had merely been, 
as Lord Raglan said in January, 
1958, ‘a combination of all the 
religions current in Alexander’s 
empire’, the authorities would 
not have worried. It might even 
have been useful as a unifying 
force. It was because primitive 
Christianity was not this, but, 
as its name denotes, a cult of a 
‘Christ’ or pretender to king- 
ship, that it was repressed. The 
‘malpractices’ were added as 
propaganda for the mob. Pliny 
did not believe in them; nor 
did Trajan, as his reply shows. 

Celsus confirms this view by 
calling Christianity a ‘secret 
conspiracy against the law’, and 
its figure-head a ‘ringleader of 
sedition’. That was what ‘top’ 
Romans thought. — ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed.—Ep.]} 

* Divine Intervention ’ 

Sir,—Not only was Sir Winston 
Churchill attributed with the 
conviction that Dunkirk was a 
‘divine act’, but I have heard 
laymen say the same. It was 
also attributed to the deity that 
the battle of Jutland (indeci- 
sive) turned in our favour, But 
the sinking of the Lusitania with 
the loss of more than 1,500 lives 
off Kinsale certainly did not 
earn divine acquiescence. The 
U-boat commander who per- 
formed the atrocity was ac- 
claimed as a hero in Christian 
Germany and Christians there 
struck a medal in commemora- 
tion of the event. 

Big Bertha, which shelled 
Paris from seventy-four miles 
away, was blessed by the Ger- 
man clergy. The Kaiser har- 
angued the populace in Berlin 
with ‘Crush the Belgians—have 
no mercy—on to England. Gotte 
Straffe England! God is with 
us’. 

That Hitler stifled all religion 
in Germany in the ‘thirties is 
nonsense. Officially he proscribed 
some custodians of the faith, but 
that did not erase the ‘faithful’. 
Pius XI blessed Mussolini in 
1936 after the latter returned 
from the rape of Ethiopia, 
which was a Christian nation. 
The invasion of Albania, in 


1940, by Italy did not evoke 
condemnation from Pius XII. 
The same Pope sent Hitler a 
telegram in 1944 to congratulate 
the mass-murderer on his escape 
from assassination by anti- 
Nazis.—A. LITTLER, Coventry. 


Religious Tests 

Sirn,—From a country that 
witnesses daily the attack of 
one Church upon another, and 
the subtle but determined en- 
croachment of dogmatic en- 
slavement upon _ educational 
freedom, I send the following 
news to ‘cheer up’ humanists 
who may read this: 

Government Gazette  Extra- 
ordinary No. 6202, dated 3rd 
April, 1959, promulgates Act 
No 19 of 1959 (University of 
South Africa Act) which reads, 
inter alia: 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, the 
Senate and the House of Assem- 
bly of the Union of South 
Africa, as follows: 

18. Prohibition of religious 
test. 

No test whatever of religious 
belief shall be imposed on any 
person as a condition of his 
becoming or continuing to be 
a graduate of the University, 
or a professor, lecturer, teacher 
or student of the University, or 
of his holding any office or 
emolument or exercising any 
privilege therein, nor shall any 
preference be given to, or ad- 
vantage be withheld from, any 
person on the ground of his 
religious belief. 


—D. Sxetty, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


The Trial of Jesus 


Sirn—I have to thank Mr 
Howell Smith for drawing atten- 
tion to a very silly slip made by 
me in my article on the Trial 
of Jesus. I there referred to the 
Twelve Tables of the Mosaic 
Law, as given to Moses out of 
the Mount of Sinai, instead of 
two. 

Memory, as the years go on, 
plays tricks on one, and that is 
my sole defence for an error 
that should not have been made 
by a writer who in years past 
contrived to do fairly well in an 
examination in Roman Law.— 
GeorGe Gopwin, Robertsbridge. 
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Thi decision of the South 
African government to ban 
the importation of Earl 
Russell’s book, Why I am Not 
a Christian, and to confiscate 
and destroy all copies in the 
country, has aroused strong 
protests, not only among ration- 
alists. A public meeting held 
in Johannesburg on April 29 was 
addressed by the Rt Rev Am- 
brose Reeves (Bishop of Johan- 
nesburg), Miss Fanny Klener- 
man (Vanguard Booksellers), 
Mr A. D. Hall (University 
lecturer in English), Mrs W. 
Eybers (National Council of 
Women), and Dr Edward Roux 
(Rationalist Association). Van- 
guard Booksellers are trying to 
arrange for the book to be pub- 
lished in Afrikaans. There is at 
present no censorship on books 
published in South Africa and 
the only risk is that the blas- 
phemy laws might be invoked. 
Some difficulty, however, might 
be experienced in finding a 
printer, but the work of transla- 
tion is going ahead. 


The proposal to organize a 
University Humanist Federation 
has met with an encouraging 
response. So far Oxford, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Aberdeen have expressed their 
willingness to join, and we are 
awaiting replies from other 
groups. The immediate object 
of such a Federation is to pro- 
vide a clearing-house for infor- 
mation and so give some cohe- 
sion to the various activities. 
There is a general feeling that 
this could be of practical assist- 
ance to these groups and those 
who wish can receive a supply 
of free literature for distribution. 
It is hoped, of course, that the 
project will develop far beyond 
this modest start that 
inter-group meetings may be 
arranged. 

The Oxford Humanist Group, 
for example, had a joint meeting 
last term with the Cambridge 
Humanists, and this did a great 
deal to consolidate the move- 
ment in the two _ universities. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


There is now a possibility that 
a representative of the Oxford 
Group will take part in a BBC 
broadcast on the alleged revival 
of Christian belief in Oxford. 

* * 


Both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the support of dons has 
naturally made a big difference 
The syllabus of the Oxford 
Group this term includes ad- 
dresses by Prof Gilbert Ryle, 
Prof C. D. Darlington, and Mr 
J. P. Corbett, Balliol philosophy 
tutor. Manchester had talks by 
Prof Dorothy Emmet and Dr 
Watson. The problem of getting 
visiting speakers is formidable 
and now that humanism is 
spreading it is inevitable that 
groups should depend more 
upon local resources. 

Information about syllabuses 
and change of secretaries should 
be sent to the Editor. 


Group Activities 


Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, June 14, 5.30 pm, Mr 
Geoffrey Elkan, ‘Mystical Ex- 
periences and Human Know- 
ledge’. Sunday, June 28, Ramble 
through Whitley Forest. Meet 
Sevenoaks Station 10.50 am. 
Trains, Charing Cross 9.57, Vic- 
toria 9.47, Orpington 10.34. 
Bring packed lunch; set tea 
Sevenoaks. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, June 28, 7 pm, 
F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, 
‘Some Issues for Contemporary 
Humanism’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, June 
20, 7.30 pm, D. J. Simpson, 
‘Should We Censor?’ 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 
British Legion, 46 Great North 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Tues- 
day, June 16, 7.30 pm, George 
Rulf, ‘Is there a Sixth Sense?’ 


Humanist Groups 

ABERDEEN.—Hon Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 


Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 

CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, 

Morgan, 11 Heath St, ‘Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
field, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH. —Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian, 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mark 
Dyne, 8 South Drive, Chorlton- 
ville, Manchester, 21. 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 


- SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 


Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Cec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Leslie Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—-Hon Sec, J. J. Quick 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
London School of Economics: 
Hon Sec, Mr David Jary. Queen 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, Mr. George Leslie. 
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RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


DoNaTIONS received up to De- 
cember 31, 1958: £553 17s 11d. 
The following donations, re- 
ceived Jan 1—April 30, 1959, 
are gratefully acknowledged :— 


£35 6s 94d—H. S. Foster. 

£20—Mrs A. M. Hazell. 

£9 9s—S. Grantham; K. Moore. 

£5 10s—J. H. Alpass. 

£5 S5s—J. R. Armstrong; C. Whipman. 

£5—G. E. W. Gosnell; F. S. Grimston; 
Miss M. Oldfield Howey; J. H. Rankin. 

£4 19s—H. L. Blachford. 

£4 17s 2d—-S. Blackstone. 

£4 4s 6d—A. J. McLean. 

£4 4s—F. B. Bolton; D. E. Derry; 
J. W. Drummond; L. Spencer. 

£3 16s—Dr H. Levon. 

£3 3s—W. A. B. McGavin; H. Fraser. 

£3 1s—D. Harper. 

£2 19s—A. Hunter; Mrs M. Reddaway. 

£2 11s 3d—R. J. Cormier. 

£2 10s—A. D. Corrick; T. Elderkin. 

£2 9s—R. A. Fairthorne; J. Kent. 

£2 8s id—P. Watt. 


£2 2s—G. H. Allard; S. A. Bayliss; E. E. 
Bissell; J. Black; W. I. Broughton; 
G. D. O. Coates; Mrs. W. W. Craik; 
F. G. Donaldson; W. Flacke; Miss J. 
Fletcher; F. R. Freeman; G. A. L. 
Hatton; B. Hoey; C. Liewellyn Jones; 
Dr P. Macdonaid; W. Maybank; A. W. 
McLaren; I. M. Moonie; B. R. Pfestorf; 
D. H. Strathern; H. J. Trueman; R. C. 
Watson; J. Weston; Dr J. H. Wilbourn; 
Mrs E. R. Wood. 

£2 Os 3d—Miss M. C. O'Sullivan. 

£2—J. H. Hillhouse; T. W. Nicholls; 
H. J. Roes. 

£1 19s—H. W. J. Van der Brugge; J. S. 
Clark, A. H. Dodd; Mrs. E. M. 
Graham; J. F. Kelson; J. D. Massie. 

£1 18s 94—H. J. Nance. 

£1 13s 7d—R. L. Chrismer. 

£1 11s 6d—W. S. Perkins. 

£1 11s—E. L. Pierce. 

£1 10s Sd—Mrs W. H. Downes. 

£1 10s—W. F. Wakely. 

£1 9s—D. D. Molony; FP. Metcalfe. 

£1 8s—E. Musolf. 

£1 7s 64—R. Brownlee. 

£1 5s 6d—B. J. Gorst; K. W. B. Paul. 


£1 Is—C. Allday; J. W. Anderson; F. R. 
Ballantyne; F. H. Batty; Dr H. Bondi; 
P. Boyle; G. ®. A. Bracken; Dr J. 
Bronowski; F. C, Brown; P. F. Clarke; 
Dr S. Crown; R. M. Cunningham; 
E. S. Daniels; Lord T. Denman; A. F. 
Dunn; D. Evans; F. G. Evans; F. J. 
Eveleigh; G. E. Fincham; A. Freeman; 
A. Fulton; J. D. Gill; Miss A. Gilmour; 
W. Goodfellow; F. W. C. Gregory; 
R. T. Griffiths; Commander Ian Hamil- 
ton; Miss B. A. Harris; Dr L. Herman; 
Mrs S. Hogger; F. Horrabin; Mrs 


H. D. Howard; S. Howard: E. Hughes- - 


Jones; C. J. O. Ikwuagwu; M. I. Jones; 


G. A. Laughton; W. T. Lewis; H. P. 
Lloyd; H. Lubbock; Dr C. W. Mackay; 
R. McAdam; H. J. McNamara; P. S. 
Neilson; Mrs F. G. Newton; L. A. W. 
Pearce; W. J. Pryce; Mrs L. Redington; 
S. A. Schofield; W. C. M. Scott; M. 
Skene; Miss C. H. Spencer; R. G. 
Spiller; C. E. Steel; D. Swift; Miss 
K. M. Tolfree; W. Wadsworth; Mrs 
M. I. K. Wilson; J. C. S. Wright; 
R. V. Viner. 


£1—W. Briscoe; Capt W. R. Chaplin; 
R. A. D. Forrest; N. J. G. Haggberg; 
H. B. Lee; R. C. McCloy; G. H. 
Mitchell; A. T. Peacey; D. R. Smith; 
Cc. G. Turner; R. Valkovskis; G. H. 
Williams. 

19s 74—A. N. Cummins. 

19s 6d—B. Moss. 

19s—Sget D. Atkinson; A, L. Attwell; P 
Barbour; H. Beck; C. J. Cossen; J. V. 
Dadswell; H. Darcy; Dr H. H. Dodds; 
W. T. Farrer; E. T. Grieveson; G. U. 
Grimbeek; D. C. Harris; H. S. Hot- 
black, W. Hughes; D. L. Humphries; 
W. J. R. Humphries; W. T. Keeling: 
A. Koch; M. Kormanic; L. Light; M 
Morris; W. H. Scott; A. O. Shone; 
F. Subside; H. Tinkler; W. G. L. 
Yeats. 

17s 94—G. Seubring. 

17s 6d—D. A. St. Goar. 

16s 2d—D. A. Wargent. 

15s—Miss M. R. Rayment. 

14s 10d—F. A. Pearson, Jr. 

14s 2d—A. Block; Dr G. Lang. 

14s 1d—W. Brandson. 

14s—D. Davies; T. Judson. 

13s 10d——Mrs M. L. Wallace. 

13s 7d—Dr L. Goldberg. 

13s—Dr C. E. Meryon. 

12s 10d—O. Wallace. 

12s 6d—W. K. Brown; C. J. Protheroe. 

12s—A. P. Thompson. 

lis 44—C. L. St John. 

10s 1ld—R. W. Kemp, Snr. 


10s 6d—Dr J. S. D. Bacon; L. Bonvin; 
Miss M. L. Delbende; G. W. Facer; 
Mrs D. M. Fawcett; A. M. Greig; 
M. B. Harvey; E. St Clair Hobbins; 
D. N. Hunter; O. V. W. Jones; H. B. 
Lakeman; E. Proudman; W. Stein; 
C. L. Tucker. 

10s—J. W. Bartlett; G. Beddoes; W. Bes- 
grove; Mrs N. A. Bogg; Miss D. Cald- 
well; F. M. Compton; H. A. Davison; 
Cc. F. Dietrich; A. Dilley; J. Diplock; 
K. M. Dunn; I. H. Hardwick; S. Harn- 
den; Mrs E. Hutton; T. F. H. Jacob; 
P. G. Jones; Frank Jones; W. Jones; 
A. G. Lewis; Dr L. S. Lilly; J. D. 
Link; N. H. Lloyd; Miss L. M. Lockett; 
FP. W. Major; A. Marsh; Miss J. 
McBride; T. L. Peers; E. Roscoe; S. 
Ruback; H. Sacher; Mrs. E. Tarver; 
W. Weir. 

9s 6d—N. Harvey. 

9s—D. Baker; FP. A. Ball; F. P. Beech; 
J. R. Birdwood; Mrs F. Bourne; W. 
Brooke; P. A. Burton; C. Caplan; L. D. 


Total to April 30, 1959: £1,009 Ils. 


Clark; A. Clegg; A. M. Clooney; F. G. 
Cockman; W. F. Crook; T. D. Doble; 
F. Dobson M. Endon; T. W. Faux; 
A. Gainswin; Mrs O. Gardener; W. E. 
Ghartey; H. M. Gimson; T. A. Good- 
fellow; J. A. Graham; Mrs H. A. 
Gray; D. B. Green; A. E. Grimmer; 
M. D. Hallett; H. W. Hart; H. R. 
Howle; H. S. Jones; Mrs L. E. M. 
Kerr; Mrs N. Kilbey; E. C. Knight; 
A. R. Lacey; D. A. Langdown; J. D. 
Matheson; A. McIntyre; K. Modelly; 
P. Morrison; P. O'Higgins; G. 

Parsons; Mrs M. R. Poulter; E. S. 
Rowe; J. A. Scudamore; F. H. Sher- 
wood; N. Simons; J. Sonaya; H. 
Stearne; R. Thorpe; Mrs E. I. Tracey; 
F. Turner; Dr R. E. Vaughan, J. 
Waddell; Mrs M. L. Wallace; R. H. 
Wheatley; R. J. Wicker. 

8s 11ld—J. Halfpenny; Prof F. B. Shroyer. 

8s 6d—Mrs S. Kean; A. F. M. Maclen- 
nan; J, H. Sowden; D. Swede; T. W. 
Tanner. 

8s Id—A. Wilson. 

8s—H. J. Bouteiller; J. Eisner; Mrs P. 
Freake; Miss D. P. Tarrant. 

7s 74—J. Benjamin. 

7s 6d—H. A. Alexander; H. Campbell; 
Capt C. E. Cookson; G. R. Davies; 
J. Elder; N. Fox; E. Hainsworth; 
A. S. G. Hamlyn; D. S. Jones; Mrs. 
E. A. Lamont; Mrs A. Michelsen; 
W. H. Naylor; F. Newell; P. Ponting- 
Barbour; H. F. Wiemann; A. D. P. 
Wilson. 

7Is—D. H. Howle. 

6s 74d—L. Gordon. 

6s 6d—J. McDowall; 

6s—J. George. 

$s 3d—Miss D. K. Rann. 


Ss—C. G. Akoto; V. V. P. Allen; R. 
Arthur; F. A. Bagguley; E. G. Barber; 
P. E. Cole; F. Ed. Corsten; C. A. Ed- 
gington; K. Graham; P. Harding; W. 
Harwood; V. H. Hawkes; W. C. Hearn; 
H. Holmes; A. J. Hunter; H. B. Lee; 
R. Mason; R. I. Odell; H. Piebalka; 
A. A. Percy; Miss D. Peters; J. K. 
Rickard; C. E. Saunders; R. Shama; 
S. R. Shaw; Miss H. R. Slaughter; 
W. Spence Reid; E. L. Sturges; Miss 
A. V. Seema; C.. Tarr: D. RB. 
Warren; A. P. West; P. R. Wicks. 

4s 6d—Dr C. E. Meryon. 

4s—G. N. Bartlett; G. R. Bennett; R. F. 
Chambers; H. J. Chapman; C. R. 
Colven; J. O. Hall; Brig F. R. W. 
Jameson; T. T. Price; A. J. Statham; 
Mrs N. Tattersall; Miss N. B. Witt. 

3s—J. L. Allison; H. W. Armstrong; 
A. H. Chapman; R. Deans. 

2s 94—C. Lewis. 

2s 6d—E. F. Clark; Mrs M. F. Docherty; 
J. W. Lendon; J. E. Levi; 
D. H. H. Martin; O. A. Olowu; J. 

P. R. Skinner; 

R. F. Wills. 


G. Randell, 


Olson; A. Orrett; 

T. South; D. Walker; 
2s—R. H. M. Keeble. 
1s 6d—S. Jones; L. C. Withey. 


Send what you can afford to The Secretary, Development Fund, 
Rationalist Press Association Limited, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, England. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, June 12 


ACROSS DOWN 


1 Greek letter recently 1 Hlustrate a left light 7) 


engaged in stamp collect- 2 Where you might deduce 
9 a Pam a negative (7) 
s hard when a man i 
stands on an insect! (7) vou 

10 Consider as in a glass (7) 4 Meats lacking a thousand 

12 Lost apn, and home- but 7 still edible (4) 
sick (9) 5 Any hag at sea! (8) 

13 Hood's description of 6 Where there is an interdict 
Christian charity (6) on many (9) 

14 Hundred's for the reti 7 Pygmalion’s picnic (7) 
legislator (8) —s 8 Send round a tip for the 
parson (7) 

11 Shy G) 

17 In essence, a coin (3) 16 Pet may” and 


20 Their notes are high— 
more than fivers! (6) 17 of rubbish 


23 In which Long John Silver : : 
went the whole hog! (8) 18 Stevenson in decline? (7) 
19 Bit by bit (7) 


24 Hearty mixture, not 
idealistic (6) 21 eet from hospital 
(7) 


26 Instrument panel; to blazes 
with the directors! (9) 22 Dodson, or Fogg (7) 


28 emies source of heat 24 | may exist in reverse 
G3) 


15 = may become a farmer 


29 Errand I use for drying 25 How to make much of 
(7) muck; confusing! (5) 

30 Purse's end to keep your 27 But this kind of bachelor 
socks up! (9) may be married! (4) 


4 5 é 
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